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All  of  us  know  how  sorely  the  world  needs  good 
will.  Some  of  us  talk  pretty  glibly  about  it,  usually 
in  reference  to  our  neighbor,  or  a  visiting  ambas- 
sador, or  some  other  country. 
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But  the  other  day,  passing  through  Claremore,  Oklahoma,  I  stopped  again  to 
see  the  Will  Rogers  Memorial  which  a  proud  and  grateful  town  has  fashioned  to 
the  memory  of  one  they  loved,  and  to  renew  my  faith  in  good  will  as  a  workable 
tlieorem  of  intercourse  and  living.  For  seldom  has  a  contemporary  proven  so  con- 
clusively the  truth  that  a  friendly,  compassionate,  humorous  attitude  toward  a 
problem  or  toward  one's  fellows  is  in  the  end  the  winning  strategy. 

High  above  life's  pettiness  he  stands,  carved  in  marble  by  Mr.  Jo  Davidson, 
hands  in  pockets,  kindly  grin  not  only  on  his  lips  but  in  his  eyes.  To  all  comers 
he  seems  to  repeat  a  pronouncement  he  made  late  in  his  career :  "I  never  met 
a  man  I  didn't  like." 

Through  the  years  there  has  been  a  great  parade  of  successful  comedians.  But 
none,  it  seems  to  me,  have  so  cushioned  their  humor  with  philosophy  and  homely 
good  will.  None  have  forsworn,  as  Rogers  forswore,  giving  pain  or  humiliation 
to  the  subject  of  his  jocularity.  His  objective  audiences  loved  him;  how  much 
more  so,  then,  his  friends.  For  Will  bdieved  with  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes :'  "Don't 
flatter  yourself  that  friendship  authorizes  you  to  say  disagreeable  things  to  your 
intimates.  On  the  contrary,  the  nearer  you  come  into  relation  with  a  person,  the 
more  necessary  do  tact  and  courtesy  become." 

Carved  upon  the  wall  of  the  limestone,  ranch-style  building  wliich  houses  the 
Rogers  tributes,  is  another  of  Will's  priceless  precepts  : 

"Live  3^our  life  so  that  whenever  you  lose,  you  win!"  A  pretty  fine  precept  to 
carve  deep  into  the  daily  acts  and  secret  purposes  of  each  new  day  as  it  comes. 
Then  let's  see  how  far  ahead  of  the  game  we  are  when  next  we  take  personal 
inventory. 
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CONTRIBUTORS  TO  THIS   ISSUI* 


Juliet  Toubin  Saunders  ("The  Hus- 
band of  a  Single  Woman,"  page  3) 
confides  that  her  story  is  based  in  part 
on  her  "real-life"  husband,  "an  ex- 
Infantry  sergeant  studying  at  Columbia 
University  and  a  recent  alumnus  of  the 
Veterans  Housing  Project  at  Tufts  Col- 
lege, our  first  home."  Mrs.  Saunders 
majored  in  creative  writing  at  New 
York  University,  worked  for  a  time  at 
the  Club  Service  Bureau  of  the  Foreign 
Policy  Association,  and  now  is  free- 
lancing. The  fruits  of  her  labors  are 
several  published  stories  and  radio  ma- 
terial over  Middle- West  networks. 

Gay  Burk's  "Jamaica:  The  Sands 
Shift  in  Paradise,"  page  7,  is  in  part 
the  resolution  of  two  "handicaps"  with 
which  she  was  born — "that  strange 
phenomenon  known  as  a  'creative  urge' 
and  that  wandering  instinct  known  as 
gypsy-feet."  After  a  number  of  years 
spent  in  studying  various  arts,  singing 
on  stage  and  radio,  making  a  few  musi- 
cal picture  shorts,  earning  a  living  at 
more  mundane  occupations,  and  trav- 
eling all  over  the  place,  Mrs.  Burk  found 
"the  one  perfect  outlet"  for  her  "handi- 
caps"— writing,  especially  travel  articles. 
You  will  be  reading  of  more  of  her 
travels  in  future  issues  of  The  Link. 

Terence  Kay  ("The  Hard  Way," 
page  24)  came  to  this  country  from 
Barrow,  England,  when  he  was  two 
years  old.  He  gained  the  "feel"  for  his 
story  while  he  was  in  the  82nd  Airborne 
(504th  Regiment)  during  the  war. 


C.  V.  Jackson  ("Galleon  Book  Ends," 
page  31)  is  a  Londoner  who  saw  service 
for  five  years  in  the  Far  East  during 
World  War  H.  Observing  the  need  of 
wounded  veterans  for  occupation  of  an 
interesting  but  non-strenuous  nature, 
Mr.  Jackson  wrote  a  textbook  entitled 
Hobbies  for  the  Handicapped,  which  has 
been  accepted  for  publication.  He  writes 
"westerns,"  short  stories,  and  articles. 
As  he  puts  it,  "Nowadays  earn  my 
bread-and-butter  as  a  handicraft  teacher, 
and  win  my  cake  and  jam  with  my 
pen." 

You  may  have  seen  the  name  of  H. 
O.  Austin  ("Mirage  of  Anger,"  page 
35)  in  All  Hands  magazine,  as  this 
author  is  a  full-time  writer  on  its  staff. 
This  Navy  assignment  came  after  quite 
a  few  years  in  the  service,  most  of  which 
he  spent  in  deep-sea  diving.  His  writing 
has  appeared  in  American  magazine  and 
a  dozen  other  publications,  and  his  novel 
(as  yet  unpublished),  Thunder  in  Janu- 
ary, won  the  enlisted  portion  of  the  1948 
Navy  literary  contest.  As  you  might 
guess  from  his  story,  he  and  his  wife 
and  two  children  have  lived  in  trailers 
for  several  years,  but,  says  he,  "the 
story  isn't  autobiographical  in  any  re- 
spect." 

This  Month's  Cover 

Those  pretty  nurses  on  our  cover  are 
three  whom  you  may  have  seen  if  you 
were  in  the  South  Pacific  during  World 
War  n.  Lt.  Col.  Juanita  Redmond  (on 
the  left)  escaped  from  Corregidor  just 
before  the  island  fortress  was  surren- 
dered to  the  Japanese.  First  Lt.  Clara 
Bickford  (center)  and  Capt.  Rosemary 
Hogan  (right,  the  only  one  still  in  the 
service)  were  in  Santo  Tomas  Civilian 
Concentration  Camp  in  Manila.  (C/.  S. 
Army  photograph) 
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.Y  husband!  After  languishing  for 
years  until  he  comes  home  from  over- 
seas, out  of  the  Army,  into  pre-medical, 
then  medical,  I  finally  get  to  marry  the 
guy.  All  because  he  finds  time  to  tell 
me  one  day,  "It  has  reached  my  ears 
that  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  CVHP. 
My  commuting  days  are  over !" 

The  CVHP  is  the  campus  housing 
project  for  married  veterans,  an  organi- 
zation which  is  thinning  out  now  for 
late-comers  like  me.  Each  unit  has  four 
apartments,  a  reasonable  facsimile  of 
four  rooms  in  one  apartment,  only  the 
walls  are  thinner  and  the  husbands  are 
thicker  than  blood,  day  and  night  com- 
paring past  and  future  careers.  When 
I  am  left  alone,  it  is  with  the  other 
wives,  who  all  got  their  man  two  or 
three  years  ago  and  would  just  as  soon 
talk  about  it  in  retrospect.  Privacy  is  a 
beautiful  word  about  which  I  often  read. 

However,  there  are  always  moments, 
even  though  not  much  room,  in  this  one, 


square  kitchen-boudoir-parlor  combina- 
tion, in  which  a  female  can  be  predatory. 
And  I  am  just  beginning  to  manage, 
when  my  husband's  past  becomes  his 
future. 

My  husband's  past  is  Stanislaus.  A 
very  nice  story  of  adventure  to  tell  to 
grandchildren  but  why  not  wait  until 
then? 

It  all  comes  about  because,  instead  of 
gambling,  my  husband  learned  lan- 
guages, which  is  very  commendable. 
Stanislaus  is  Polish,  which  is  very  nat- 
ural— for  him.  During  the  war,  my  hus- 
band (an  entire  infantry  battalion,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned)  meets  Stanislaus 
escaping  a  concentration  camp  in  western 
Germany  with  all  kinds  of  military  in- 
formation, in  Polish.  The  captain  calls 
my  husband  to  interpret,  shakes  the  hand 
of  Stanislaus,  then  my  husband's  batta- 
lion captures  the  sector  with  minimum 
casualties,  maximum  efficiency.  Very 
handy,    exciting,    comradely,    esprit   de 
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When  Stanislaus 
sits  guard,  he  holds 
a  grenade  in  each 
hand    .    .    . 


corps,  Allied  Victory.  But  things  get  out 
of  hand.  My  husband  and  Stanislaus  go 
for  each  other  in  a 
big  way.  They  are 
both  philosophers 
of  the  heart,  cava- 
liers side  by  side 
fighting  dragons  in 
German  uniform. 
When  Stanislaus 
sits  guard,  he  holds 
a  grenade  in  each 
hand  with  the  pins  pulled  so  he  will  not 
fall  asleep.  My  husband  goes  crazy  ad- 
miring this  sort  of  thing  and  tries  to 
match  it  by  making  wild  promises  in 
the  name  of  postwar  America. 

All  right,  so  what  do  I  care  what  is 
done  under  the  influence  of  battle? 
Peace  is  here,  isn't  it? 

But  so  is  Stanislaus.  All  the  while  I 
am  blowing  overloaded  fuses,  trying  to 
bring  water  to  a  boil  on  an  under- 
nourished hot-plate,  pushing  the  pre- 
fabricated walls  back  together  after  the 
rain,  happy  for  the  chance  to  act  mar- 
ried even  though  only  occasionally — my 
husband  is  developing  into  an  immigra- 
tion department.  Neighbors,  stray  dogs, 
cats,  exchange  students  from  India  at 
dinnertime,  and  sometimes  even  a  blonde 
ex- Wave,  Cleo,  who  is  majoring  in 
psychology — these  things  are  becoming 
ordinary.  But  I  am  still  not  prepared 
to  hear  the  United  Nations  break  loose 
outside  my  flimsy  door  and  see  my  hus- 
band wrapped  in  the  arms  of  a  passion- 
ate-eyed stranger  and  listen  to  what  the 
wild  promises  were: 

"I  said  I  was  going  to  bring  him  to 
America  no  matter  how  long  it  took 
and  I  did.  Pop  had  to  put  up  the  security 
but  we  will  do  the  rest,  won't  we, 
honey !" 

"Honey !"  cries  Stanislaus  in  a  burst 
of  gratitude  and  he  grabs  and  kisses  me 


as  if  I  were  another  grenade,  this  time 
to  be  delivered. 

My  husband  beams  with  pride.  "You 
see,  he  knows  what  to  say  already.  I  will 
teach  him  English  in  no  time.  This  is 
the  kind  of  man  our  country  needs, 
honey." 

"Honey!"  comes  Stanislaus  again. 
This  time  I  duck  behind  the  oil  burner, 
somehow  preferring  to  be  scorched 
rather  than  squeezed  to  death. 

XHE  heat  shocks  me  out  of  confusion 
a  little.  I  begin  to  notice  things.  By 
suspicion  I  am  drawn  out  into  the  open 
once  more.  "What  is  that?"  I  ask. 

"That — "  my  husband  says,  unstrap- 
ping it  off  his  back — "is  a  bed." 

"A  bed  ...   ?"  I  echo  weakly. 

"An  Army  cot." 

"In  here?" 

"I  think  he  will  be  comfortable." 

I  feel  single  all  over  again  and  would 
cheerfully  faint  at  this  point  if  the 
blonde,  Cleo,  does  not  walk  in.  It  has 
become  a  sort  of  reflex  action  for  me 
to  come  to  attention  whenever  she  is 
around  because  of  all  the  advantages 
evident  in  a  collegiate  sweater  and  skirt 
on  a  figure  still  Wave-trimmed.  Besides 
which,  as  she,  herself,  has  explained  to 
me,  it  is  psychologically  inevitable  that 
she  act  coquettish  around  men,  a  re- 
action from  the  discipline  of  the  Service. 
I  always  figure  my  husband  may  not 
worry  about  reasons  but  just  go  for 
the  results.  So  I  steel  myself  and  smile 
and  make  the  introduction  to  Stanislaus. 

Cleo  is  visibly  overwhelmed  by  the 
sight  of  another  man,  especially  one 
with  that  kind  of  look  in  his  eyes.  But, 
when  she  discovers  he  is  a  foreign  im- 
portation, she  becomes  discipline  all  over 
again.  She  is  strictly  an  "America  for 
Americans"  kind  of  girl  and  at  that 
moment  I  cannot  say  that  I  do  not  find 
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myself  sharing  her  views.  She  stays  for 
dinner,  though — as  a  matter  of  fact, 
helps  me  prepare  it,  for  which  I  am 
thankful,  walking  around  blind  and  shat- 
tered as  I  am.  I  do  not  even  mind  her 
coquetting  my  husband.  The  whole 
world  might  as  well  capture  him.  With 
Stanislaus  in  the  cot,  the  whole  world 
has  already  got  priority. 

Let  them  eat  their  words  who  main- 
tain one  gets  used  to  everything.  The 
more  English  Stanislaus  learns  the 
more  exuberant  and  loving  he  grows. 
He  loves  us  so,  he  will  not  ever  leave 
us.  After  he  obtains  a  job  in  university 
maintenance,  I  wait  for  him  to  get  an- 
other place  in  which  to  set  up  the  cot. 
But  my  husband  will  not  think  of  it.  No 
apartment  vacancies  anywhere  around 
school,  he  says,  and  no  commuting  for 
Stanislaus,  good  ole  Stan.  Good  ole 
Stan  has  to  get  on  to  this  new  society 
first,  get  on  his  feet.  That,  in  the  mean- 
while, he  gets  all  over  my  feet  and  feel- 
ings does  not  matter.  I  am  truly  single. 
Even  with  Cleo  not  coming  around  so 
often,  this  is  worse.  I  do  not  even  give 
a  hoot  of  jubilation  when  the  veteran 
next  door  is  graduated  and  he  and  his 
wife  move  out.  Just  thinking  of  all  the 
privacy  we  would  have  if  it  weren't 
for  !  makes  me  grit  my  teeth.  I  kick 
the  cot  all  over  the  place  when  the 
men  are  not  looking.  I  am  getting  mad- 
der and  madder  so  that  I  let  it  out  on 
Cleo  when  she  comes  to  visit  one  day, 
acting  like  her  old  self. 

In  front  of  Stanislaus  and  my  hus- 
band, I  cry,  not  meaning  it,  "For 
heaven's  sake,  why  don't  you  tack  onto 
a  single  man  for  a  change!" — Already 
having  a  complex,  I  suppose,  about 
singleness  in  general. 

Cleo  is  not  embarrassed  but  my  hus- 
band  is.    "If   some   people   would   only 


realize  how  they  appear  to  other  peo- 
ple. ..."  I  go  on,  ranting  at  Cleo,  but 
I  think  she  knows  whom  I  really  mean. 

The  one  I  really  mean  grows  very 
red  in  the  face  and  when  I  notice  this, 
I  am  encouraged.  But  no,  he  is  only 
getting  angry  at  Cleo.  He  unpins  some- 
thing expressive  in  Polish  and  booms 
it  at  her.  Only  my  husband  seems  to 
know  what  he  said  for  he  smiles  at 
Stanislaus. 

However,  Cleo,  the  unknown  seeming 
to  irritate  her,  decides  to  take  offense. 
"Why,  you  cannot  say  that  to  me  and 
get  away  with  it  1"  she  splutters.  "Why, 
of  all  the  things  to  say,  you — you — for- 
eigner !" 

XHERE  is  one  of  those  silences  in 
which  everyone  does  something.  Cleo 
stamps  out  of  the  apartment;  my  hus- 
band holds  out  a  hand  sympathetically 
toward  Stanislaus,  who  hands  me  a 
handkerchief  as  I  begin  to  sniff  noise- 
lessly, then  sets  his  jaw  and  also  leaves. 
He  does  not  come  back  that  night  or 
the  next,  et  cetera,  and  my  husband  says 
he  does  not  see  Cleo  around  any  more 
either.  I  do  not  let  my  conscience  spoil 
a  secret  resurgence  of  joy.  Not  only  is 
the  apartment  next  door  empty  but, 
with  the  term  at  an  end,  the  couples  in 
other  apartments  go  off  to  visit  their 
folks  until  the  next  semester.  My  hus- 
band wants  to  hang  around  in  case 
Stanislaus  shows  up.  That  is  fine  with 
me.  I  am  feeling  like  a  wife  all  over 
again.  We  have  all  kinds  of  time  and 
privacy  and  I  am  his  whole  world  and 
he  is  mine,  a  readable  phrase  which  I 
am  now  finally  living.  Maybe  he  still 
worries  about  Stanislaus  but  I  have  fun 
soothing  him — a  wifely  duty.  I  lean  ten- 
derly over  him  and  stroke  his  brow. 
He  is  very  handsome  and  he  tells  me  I 
am  very  beautiful.  A  door  slams  some- 
where. 
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"Ah,  the  wind  is  rising,"  I  murmur, 
in  keeping  with  our  poetic  mood. 

A  voice  sings  out  like  a  shock  through 
the  night. 

"Stan!"  yells  my  husband,  throwing 
my  loving  hand  away. 

I  cringe.  "No!"  But  yes.  Next  door. 
Stanislaus  and  Cleo.  Married.  Ours  to 
have  for  the  remainder  of  their  lease. 

"As  a  veteran,  they  could  not  refuse 
me  the  apartment,"  explains  Cleo 
proudly. 

"But  I  never  thought  you  two — " 

"He  wanted  to  make  me  eat  my  words. 
He  did  not  think  a  pretty  girl  like  me 
should  say  'foreigner'  like  that.  Psycho- 
logically I  was  forced  to  agree  with 
him."  In  her  eyes  Cleo  has  mixed  gleams 
of  matrimony  and  brotherhood. 


"You  can  say  that  again,  honey," 
Stanislaus  manages  beautifully,  then 
adds  something  in  Polish  to  my  husband. 

"I  know,  I  know,"  Cleo  says,  answer- 
ing my  husband's  grin.  "Stan  is  telling 
you  how  he  did  it  to  keep  you  from 
my  clutches  and  safe  for  your  wife." 

"Why,  how  sweet,  Stan  1"  I  cry  spon- 
taneously. They  all  start  to  laugh.  I 
blush.  This  is  too  much  for  me.  I  col- 
lapse on  the  cot  and  stay  there  in  a 
daze.  When  I  come  out  of  it,  things 
are  quiet,  terribly  quiet.  "Where  are 
they?"  I  ask. 

"Ssh,"  my  husband  says,  kissing  me. 
"After  all,  they  are  on  a  honeymoon, 
too." 


A 4.   l/ou  like  St 


Nc\  American  labor  delegation  visited  the  Skoda  works  in  Czechoslovakia.  The 
Americans  asked:  "To  whom  does  this  factory  belong?" 

"We,  the  people,  own  it,"  said  the  guides. 

"Who  owns  the  machinery?"  asked  the  Americans. 

"We,  the  people,  own  it,"  the  guides  answered. 

"Who  gets  the  profits?"  the  visitors  inquired. 

"We,  the  people,  get  them,"  was  the  reply. 

Then  the  Americans  saw  three  large  cars  parked  near  by,  and  asked  who  owned 
them.  "One  is  owned  by  the  commissar  for  defense,  the  second  belongs  to  the 
chairman  of  the  workers'  committee,  and  the  third  to  the  representative  from 
Moscow  who  is  visiting  here,"  the  guides  told  them. 

Then  a  Skoda  delegation  arrived  in  America  to  tour  Industrial  plants.  An 
American  labor  leader  showed  them  the  Ford  factory. 

"Who  owns  this  factory?"  the  visitors  asked. 

"Mr.  Ford  does,"  said  the  American. 

"Who  owns  the  machinery?"  they  demanded. 

"Mr.  Ford,"  they  were  told. 

"Who  gc'-s  the  profits?"  the  Skoda  men  continued. 

"Mr.  F'-  rd  does,"  said  the  American. 

Then  the  visitors  saw  30,000  cars  parked  in  a  near-by  lot,  and  asked,  "Who 
owns  all  those  cars?"  The  American  grinned  and  said,  "We,  the  people,  own 
those  cars." — Future 


/ 


G/ffuuca: 

Chapter  One 


W 


HERE  is  Jamaica?  What  of  its 
language,  its  people?  What  kind  of  in- 
dustries flourish?  Are  there  large  cities 
in  Jamaica?  Has  it  been  touched  by 
modern  civilization?  These  are  the 
questions  asked  by  strangers  to  the  is- 
land all  over  the  world. 

Jamaica  is  no  longer  a  dreaming, 
isolated  tropical  isle  where  food  can  be 
had  for  the  plucking  and  shelter  by  the 
mere  act  of  erecting  a  thatch  roof. 
Economic,  cultural,  and  political  changes 
are  gradually  seeping  into  island  life. 
Its  sands  must  shift  to  keep  pace  with 
the  demand  for  world  change. 

Yet — the  old  lure  of  palm-fringed  is- 
lands pops  out  at  you  when  you  least 
expect  it. 

Jamaica  lies  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  a 
great  turtle-shaped  thing,  swimming  at 
the  tail  end  of  the  West  Indies  group. 
England  has  owned  it  ever  since  old 
Venables  and  Penn  of  the  Royal  Navy 
snatched  it  from  under  the  very  mus- 
tachios  of  the  Spaniards  in  1655. 

When  Christopher  Columbus  sailed 
into  a  sheltered  inlet  on  the  north  shore 
of  Jamaica  in  1494,  he  found  a  lush 
island  completely  blanketed  in  green 
vegetation  and  dense  forests.  It  didn't 


take  the  white  man  long  to  change  these 
mere  incidents  of  nature.  The  white  man 
needed  food — the  great  forests  were 
demolished  for  his  agricultural  ventures  ; 
he  needed  meat — ariti  more  forests  were 
chopped  away  to  make  room  for  his 
cattle  to  graze.  His  exploitation  of  the 
land  for  monetary  gains  took  the  form 
of  the  sugar  cane  crop,  and  later  of 
bananas  and  coconuts — and  the  face  of 
the  island  was  changed  still  more  to 
make  way  for  these  products.  Then  the 
white  man  whisked  away  the  waters  of 
a  whole  cascading  falls,  or  played  God 
with  river  courses,  until  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1948,  the  island  had  only  a 
very  sketchy  resemblance  to  the  island 
Columbus  saw  when  he  sailed  into  that 
sheltered  lagoon  on  the  north  shore. 

Jamaican   Jargon 

Jamaica's  speech  is  officially  English, 
but  no  dictionary  in  the  world  would 
contain  the  amazing  assortment  of 
sounds  that  go  into  the  cadence  of  Ja- 


The  writer  stops  on  the  east  coast,  where 
are  found  the  liquid-sapphire  lagoons  that 
make  the  island  of  Jamaica  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  ivorld. 
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maican  English.  The  educated  Jamai- 
can's speech  consists  of  the  old  familiar 
words  set  to  a  new  melody.  You  recog- 
nize the  words  but  the  tune  is  entirely 
strange.  The  up-and-down  jumble  that 
pours  from  the  uneducated  masses,  how- 
ever, might  as  well  be  Hindustani  for 
all  its  alleged  relationship  to  original 
English.  It  is  clipped,  abbreviated,  adul- 
terated, entirely  unintelligible  to  other 
English-speaking  folk. 

You  can  live  in  the  island  for  months 
and  still  not  grasp  the  fact  that  wh'yit 
means  what  is  it?  or  that  comyar  means 
come  here,  and  comdar  means  to  go 
there,  and  whr'udargo  is,  simply,  where 
are  you  going? 

Some  expressions  persist  from  Afri- 
can ancestors.  When  Negro  slaves  were 
brought  to  Jamaica  to  work  the  sugar 
fields  they  naturally  retained  many  of 
their  own  Ashanti  words,  their  own 
folk  tales  and  music.  Today's  Jamaican 
has  a  smattering  of  these  leftovers 
mingled  with  English  influence.  Backra, 
the  name  for  a  white  man,  and  Busha. 
the  name  given  to  overseers,  wei^e  origi- 
nally Ashanti  African  words.  Quashie, 
now  used  as  a  Christian  name,  was 
originally  the  word  for  Sunday  in  Ash- 
anti. Tata  is  still  used  in  some  country 
parts  as  a  word  for  father,  its  original 
Ashanti  meaning. 

The  native  Jamaican  of  today  is  a 
polyglot  fellow.  He  may  be  black,  brown, 
near-white,  white.  East  Indian,  Syrian 
or  Chinese.  In  its  people  the  island's 
change  was  quick  and  cruel.  For  the 
original  native  of  the  land  was  the 
Arawak,  a  peaceful  Indian — and  today 
there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  him. 

There  are  instead,  966,000  Negroes 
in  proportion  to  only  13,000  whites. 
There  are  many  East  Indians  who  were 
brought  in  to  work  in  cane  fields  after 
the   abolition   of   slavery.    Syrians    and 


Chinese  immigrated  to  take  over  the 
merchandising  of  the  island.  Nearly  all 
the  grocery  stores  on  the  island  today 
are  Chinese-owned  and  operated.  When 
questioned  as  to  just  why  they  tended 
toward  the  grocery  business,  a  Chinese 
merchant  laughingly  said,  "Well,  don't 
you  always  find  the  Chinese  in  the  busi- 
ness that  will  bring  him  the  most  re- 
turns in  the  quickest  time?" 

There  is  a  decided  class  distinction 
here  as  anywhere,  the  distinction  being 
based  on  education  and  wealth,  not  color. 
Although  there  are  many  inter-racial 
conflicts  and  problems,  yet  at  any  up- 
per-bracket social  function  it  would  be 
impossible  to  count  the  varying  shades 
of  skin.  At  the  Chinese  Double-Ten 
celebration  (their  Independence  Day), 
you  might  expect  to  see  only  Chinese. 
But  there  were,  in  fact,  the  greatest 
gathering  of  lawyers,  doctors,  journal- 
ists, export  agents,  bankers,  merchants, 
of  every  tint  and  hue,  of  every  known 
coloring  of  hair  and  skin  and  eyes,  of 
every  nationality,  all  brought  to  one 
good-humored  meeting  under  the  starlit 
open  air  club  of  the  Chinese  Community. 

Voodoo  Will  Get  Ya' 
If  Ya'  Don't  Watch  Out — 

Superstitions  and  black  magic  and 
oheah  still  abound  in  Jamaica.  If  one 
were  actually  to  live  by  these  cults,  he 
could  scarcely  be  allowed  to  move,  lift 
a  hand,  walk  down  a  road,  even  look 
at  certain  objects,  and  at  times  he  might 
find  his  breathing  cut  off  by  some  tabu. 
Love,  marriage,  planting  of  crops, 
death — all  the  high  lights  of  living — 
are  so  bound  and  fettered  with  super- 
stitions that  it  seems  amazing  they  are 
ever  accomplished  in  an  ordinary  mor- 
tal's life  without  the  moon's  falling  out 
of  its  orbit  or  some  equally  drastic 
event's  taking  place. 
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One  of  the  things  to  watch  out  for 

particularly  is  the  little  island  duppy. 
He  is  no  ordinary  ghost.  He  is  a  spirit 
of  the  dead,  but  his  powers  far  exceed 
any  ordinary  spook.  To  begin  with,  he 
inhabits  cottonwood  trees  and  bamboo 
clumps  and  lonely  places,  so  you  can 
easily  understand  it  is  dangerous  to  be 
abroad  at  night.  Some  duppies  walk 
without  their  feet's  touching  the  ground, 
some  prance  high  like  a  horse,  others 
take  the  form  of  an  animal,  and  you 
might  just  be  passing  one  right  now 
which  you  are  mistaking  for  a  donkey. 
If  a  dog  whines  or  howls,  you  can  be 
sure  a  duppy  is  near.  If  a  window  drops 
quite  suddenly,  it  is  also  a  sure  sign 
of  a  duppy  hanging  around.  A  hot  wave 
of  air,  a  spider  web  across  your  face, 
or  stumbling  and  hurting  yourself  all 
mean  duppies  are  abroad.  It  is  quite 
dangerous  to  throw  out  water  at  night; 
this  act  should  be  accompanied  by : 
"Mind  yourselves,  me  family,"  or  "Any- 
body fe  we  move!" — unless  of  course 
you  want  duppies  to  pop  up  around  you. 
You  might  find  it  equally  dangerous  to 
sit  at  the  threshold  of  your  door  or  a 
duppy  might  walk  over  you  and  injure 
you.  It  isn't  so  much  what  a  duppy 
does  that  counts,  it  is  what  he  might  do ! 
Now  of  course  there  are  ways  of 
warding  off  duppies.  Throwing  rice  be- 
hind your  back  is  one  way.  Putting  your 
coat  or  cap  on  the  wrong  way,  placing 
a  hair  from  the  middle  of  your  head 
into  your  mouth,  or  wearing  a  simple 
black  ribbon  around  the  neck  are  all 
effective  methods  of  scaring  away  dup- 
pies. Burning  something  with  a  strong 
odor  is  very  efficacious  in  warding  off 
duppies — certain  herbs  especially.  At 
Christmas  time  it  is  best  to  appease  the 
duppies  by  tossing  some  punch  on  the 
ground  for  them.  It  is  best  to  save  a 
cutting  from  yam  to  appease  the  dup- 
pies of  the  dead  of  your  family. 


This  willowy,  tawny-skinned,  copper-haired 
girl  is  Jamaica  at  its  best.  She  swims  and 
rides  and  hikes  and  takes  all  the  outdoor  life 
which  a  sunny  isle  can  give — but,  unfor- 
tunately, she  has  to  return  to  a  job  on  Monday 
morning,  even  as  you  and  I. 


Obeah  is  the  half-magic,  half-religious 
belief  of  the  shadow  world  where  re- 
venge and  fear  and  devil  and  envy  hold 
sway.  The  government  authorities  have 
tried  to  eradicate  obeah,  but  the  people 
cannot  be  deprived  of  their  long-honored 
black  magic  so  easily. 

To  set  obeah  against  a  person  is  to 
lay  a  charm  upon  him  that  will  do  him 
harm  and  only  a  good  Obeah  Man  or 
Obeah  Woman  should  be  employed  to 
plant  this  wickedness.  The  same  Obeah 
Man  or  Woman  can  also  "pull"  away 
evil  spirits  and  protect  you  against  re- 
vengeful charms,  and  in  some  instances 
can  cure  you  of  unusual  ills.  The  ma- 
terials used  by  a  professional  Obeah 
Man  to  set  his  charms  are  a  varied  as- 
sortment of  blood,  grave  dirt,  bones, 
teeth,  feathers,  horns,  hoofs,  dried  herbs 
and  parts  of  animals.  If  his  charms 
work,  he  has  "proved"  his  powers;  if 
they   fail,   he  has   a   stock  of  excellent 
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alibis  at  hand.  In  any  case,  he  must  be 
paid  in  cash  for  his  great  knowledge  of 
the  shadow  world. 

The  Obeah  Man  is  not  an  object  of 
love  even  amongst  his  own  people,  and 
perhaps  this  dislike  of  the  man  who 
practices  obeah  will,  in  time,  dissolve 
obeah  itself.  Perhaps  this,  too,  will 
change.   .   .   . 

Agricultural  Pursuits 

Agriculture  has  been,  from  the  begin- 
ning, the  chief  industry.  But  this  has 
not  escaped  changes  of  one  sort  or  an- 
other. 

Sugar  factories  are  humming  again. 
Ox  carts  and  mule  carts  heaped  with 
great  loads  of  cane  come  from  the  fields 
to  the  weighing  station  and  to  the 
cranes  that  lift  it  into  the  crushing 
machine.  But  there  was  a  period  between 
the  old  days  of  sugar-as-king  and  the 
present  time,  when  the  mills  were  de- 
serted and  the  cane  fields  desolate.  And 
there  was  the  time  when  everything  was 
done  with   slave   labor. 

In  the  beginning,  each  sugar  planta- 
tion of  Jamaica  was  an  empire.  It 
maintained  hundreds  of  slaves  with  row 
after  row  of  small  huts  for  their  liv- 
ing quarters,  and  small  patches  of  gar- 
dens for  their  food.  There  were  the 
overseer  and  his  private  house,  the 
artisans  and  bookkeepers  and  their 
quarters  on  still  another  social  level 
of  this  empire;  and  there  was  the 
monarch  himself,  with  his  private  en- 
tourage, who  lived  in  the  Great  House 
overlooking   all   the   rest. 

The  sugar  mill  was,  of  course,  the 
hub  of  the  domain.  Here  slaves  fed 
cane  into  crude  rock  rollers  while 
other  slaves  drove  a  pair  of  oxen  in  an 
eternal  circle,  like  an  ironical  cari- 
cature of  a  merry-go-round,  creating 
the  power  to  move  the  rollers.  The 
extracted    juice    was    carried    by    other 


slaves  into  the  boiling  house  and  poured 
into  great  caldrons.  One  crew  of  slaves 
did  nothing  but  keep  the  fires  under 
the  caldrons  going  at  an  even  heat. 
Those  in  charge  of  the  boiling  had  to 
keep  constant  and  persistent  watch 
until  the  transmutation  of  the  sugar 
into  crystals  took  place.  Slaves  were 
on  duty  for  12  hours  without  surcease 
and  the  occasion  of  weary  slaves  falling 
into  boiling  caldrons  became  so  numer- 
ous as  to  warrant  keeping  a  hatchet 
on  hand  so  that  the  scalded  hand  or 
arm  could  be  chopped  off  in  order  to 
spare   the   slave's    life! 

Small  wonder  that  with  the  emanci- 
pation of  slaves  came  complete  and  total 
desertion  of  sugar  estates.  And  today 
there  is  the  attempt  to  rebuild  the 
sugar    industry. 

When  you  sit  down  to  a  Jamaican 
dinner  now,  you  will  eat  all  island- 
grown  food.  You  will  have  fried  plan- 
tain or  perhaps  boiled  bananas  from  the 
great  banana  plantations ;  roasted  bread- 
fruit, tasting  somewhat  like  potatoes, 
from  the  countless  wide-finger-leaved 
breadfruit  trees  so  much  a  part  of  all 
Jamaican  landscape  today.  The  old 
notorious  Captain  Bligh,  of  Mutiny  on 
the  Bounty  fame,  is  responsible  for  this 
delectable  dish,  since  he  brought  the 
tree  here  from  Tahiti  way  back  in  1793. 
You  have  Captain  Bligh  to  thank  for 
the  popular  ackee  too.  Ackee  is  a  very 
oily,  pulpy  vegetable  usually  served 
with  salt  fish.  It  grows  like  a  red  bell 
on  a  Christmas  tree.  When  the  red  bell 
is  fully  matured  it  bursts  open  of  its 
own  accord.  Then  and  only  then  should 
it  be  picked  for  cooking.  According  to 
prevalent  beliefs,  it  is  considered  poison- 
ous if  forced  open.  You  will  eat  rice 
and  peas,  the  staple  dish  of  Jamaica; 
you  will  have  roasted  yampi,  one  of 
the  most  delicious  of  the  yam  family; 
chocho,    a    light    green    vegetable    very 
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much  like  our  summer  squash,  and  if 
this  is  baked  in  a  casserole  it  is  partic- 
ularly palatable;  sweet  potatoes,  and 
white  or  yellow  yam,  which  if  roasted 
in  the  little  charcoal  pot  take  on  a 
unique  flavor,  while  if  boiled  are  quite 
tasteless. 

For  dessert  you  will  have  either  fruit 
salad,  a  mixture  of  island  fruit — 
mangoes,  pineapples,  oranges,  bananas, 
papaya — or  you  will  have  some  of  the 
delicious  coconut  tarts  and  pastries, 
or  a  "topping"  of  coconut  milk  over 
pudding — all  this  in  spite  of  the  last 
hurricane  which  destroyed  half  of 
Jamaica's  coconut  crop.  And  your  demi- 
tasse  will  be  made  from  Blue  Mountain 


coffee,  some  of  the  most  delicious  coffee 
in  the  world.  There  are  two  distinct 
grades  of  coffee  grown  here :  the  Blue 
Mountain  coffee,  cultivated  in  the  Blue 
Mountains  or  any  mountain  district 
above  an  elevation  of  2,000  feet;  and 
the  Settler's  coffee,  grown  in  southern 
and  eastern  parishes  below  2,000  feet. 
The  Blue  Mountain  grade  is  superb. 

At  some  time  or  other  you  might  eat 
cassava,  arrowroot,  annatto,  naseberries 
and  pineapples  and  then  you'd  be  sam- 
pling the  few  edible  plants  known  to 
exist  in  Jamaica  before  the  coming  of 
the  white  man.  All  the  others  were 
introduced  from  various  parts  of  the. 
world. 

(To   he   continued) 


The  Man  Who  Has 

The  man  who  has — is  the  man  with  whom  the  world  wants  to  deal.  It  has 
always  been  so  since  the  days  of  Jesus,  who  said:  "Unto  him  that  hath  shall  be 
given."  Possessions  mean  power.  That  sort  of  thing  is  called  capital.  A  boy  with 
a  jackknife  or  a  man  with  a  shovel  is  a  capitalist.  With  a  dollar  one  can  buy  a 
dollar's  worth  of  the  world.  But  there  is  also  a  higher  form  of  capital  which  con- 
sists of  ideas,  faiths,  hopes,  and  moral  potentials.  Life  is  a  continual  challenge: 
Have  you  got  the  goods?  Can  you  make  good?  Can  you  stand  the  test? 

A  current  pictorial  advertisement  put  out  by  the  General  Electric  Company 
shows  two  linemen  busily  and  daringly  working  high  up  on  a  telephone  pole,  re- 
pairing damages  after  a  snowstorm,  while  underneath  the  ad  may  be  read  the 
legend:  *'Wc  have  what  if-  takes."  Their  job  takes  the  tools,  wires  and  gadgets 
which  the  linemen  have  in  their  near-by  trouble  truck,  and  also  the  technical 
knowledge,  manual  skill  and  plucky  qualities  of  the  men  themselves. 

Do  we  have  what  life  takes?  Are  we  fulfilling  the  demands  of  the  Christian 
life?  What  are  the  requirements  of  the  spirit  in  man? 

Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  (nowadays  oil)  alone,  or  gain  any  real  satisfaction 
by  flying  600  miles  an  hour.  He  cannot  reach  his  heaven  simply  by  sending  a 
telltale  balloon  up  into  the  stratosphere,  though,  indeed,  he  may  find  a  preliminary 
paradise  here  and  now  if  he  will  live  in  Cod's  way  and  in  Cod's  world. 

A  man's  wealth  consisteth  not  in  what  he  has  but  in  what  he  is.  If  he  be 
right  within  he  can  meet  the  demands  of  any  world.  The  ultimate  achievement  is 
character. 

Choose  then  your  own  destiny  with  infinite  care,  never  forgetting  that  you  will 
live  with  yourself  forever. — Charfes  A.  S.  Dwight 


/I  Hale  fp^  Randi 


By  JACK  LEWIS 
PART  II 


Marine  Barracks 
Quantico,   Virginia 
Dear  Coatfoof: 

The  last  time  I  wrote,  I  told  about 
how  Johnny  Larsen  and  I  got  tied  up  on 
a  bet  with  Moose  Foster  and  a  lot  of 
other  guys  that  he  could  get  a  date  with 
Randi  Blake,  the  movie  star,  and  how 
we  had  just  seventy-two  hours  in  which 
to  get  him  dated  up  with  the  girl  or 
we   lost. 

Well,  after  chasing  around  Beverly 
Hills  for  a  couple  of  hours,  knocking 
on  doors  and  being  told  by  various 
butlers  that  they  didn't  have  the  slight- 
est idea  where  Randi  Blake  lived,  we 
sat  down  on  the  curb  to  wait  for  a  bus 
and  mull  the  thing  over. 

"Shark,  when  we  called  the  studio 
this  morning,  they  said  she  was  there 
and  too  busy  to  talk  to  us,"  Johnny 
reasoned.  "If  we  got  inside  the  studio, 
I'll  bet  we  could  talk  to  her." 

"Sounds  good,"  I  agreed,  "but  have 
you  ever  tried  to  get  inside  a  studio? 
We'd  have  about  as  much  chance  as 
Frankenstein's  mother  in  a  beauty 
contest." 

"We'll  work  something  out,"  he 
promised.   "There  has   to   be   a  way." 

Well,  Goatfoot,  we  worked  it  out 
okay,  but  it  wasn't  exactly  what  I'd 
call  a  grand  entrance.  We  tried  crashing 
the  studio  gate  with  one  of  Johnny's 
cock-and-bull  stories  but  the  studio 
cop  was  just  like  a  first  sergeant.  He'd 
heard  all  the  stories  and  knew  all 
the  answers.  After  that  one,  we  looked 
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around  until  we  ran  into  a  line  of 
about  forty  guys  in  Marine  uniforms 
there  in  front  of  the  casting  office. 
We  fell  in  on  the  end  of  the  line.  It 
seems  they  were  shooting  a  Marine 
yarn  and  had  a  call  out  for  dress  extras. 
A  dress  extra,  I  guess,  is  a  hungry 
actor  with  a  set  of  dress  blues. 

When  the  casting  office  opened  up,  we 
trailed  right  in  with  the  rest  until  we 
ran  into  the  same  cop  we  had  tried  to 
outsmart  on  the  gate.  That  put  us  right 
back  in  the  street,  again,  of  course. 

It  took  a  horse  to  get  us  in.  We 
were  sitting  across  from  the  studio  when 
Tex  Terry,  the  studio's  cowboy  star, 
pulled  up  in  the  longest,  slickest  yellow 
convertible  this  side  of  a  dream.  Right 
behind  it  was  the  big  horse  van,  and 
lettered  across  the  back  was  Tex  Terry 
and  Gold,  His  Wonder  Horse. 

This  Terry  fellow  parked  right  in 
front  of  us  and  went  into  the  drugstore 
after  something.  He  had  on  a  big  white 
hat  and  a  sky-blue  cowboy  suit  that 
must  have  set  him  back  a  couple  of 
months'  pay.  I  was  staring  like  a  kid 
when    Johnny    nudged    me. 

"Nice-looking  animal,  isn't  it"?  he 
asked. 

I  looked.  "Yeah,  he  is,"  I  answered. 
You've  seen  Tex  and  this  big  palomino 
in  probably  a  dozen  pictures,  so  I 
don't  have  to  describe  him.  There  he 
stood,  with  his  head  sticking  out  the 
front  end  of  that  trailer. 

"That's  a  big  van,  too,"  Johnny  said 
and  again  I  agreed. 
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"There  is  probably  room  inside  for 
us    and   the   stallion,   too,"    he    decided. 

I  don't  suppose  you've  ever  tried  to 
ride  through  a  studio  gate  with  a 
horse  standing  on  your  hand,  Goatfoot, 
so  I'll  inform  you  that  it  isn't  any 
fun.  It  made  him  skittery,  too,  wonder 
horse  though  he  was.  The  principal 
wonder  of  the  whole  affair  is  that  he 
didn't  trample  both  of  us  to  death  before 
Tex  Terry  stopped  his  car  and  we  were 
able  to  slip  out.  Movie  horses  are  the 
same  as  other  horses,  or  at  least,  they 
shed  the  same.  We  had  quite  a  time 
getting  all  the  beautiful,  golden  palo- 
mino hair  picked  off  our  uniforms. 

It  wasn't  a  big  film  company,  and 
there  were  only  half  a  dozen  big, 
barn-like  buildings  scattered  around. 
Johnny  said  they  were  called  "sound 
stages"  and  that  we  would  probably 
find  Randi  Blake  in  one  of  them.  We 
split  up  to  look  around. 

They  were  making  a  picture  in  the 
first  building  I  went  into.  The  director 
was  sitting  in  his  canvas  chair,  the 
cameras  were  all  ready  to  go  and  the 
forty    guys    I    mentioned    before    with 


the  dress  uniforms  were  lying  in  the 
sand  with  a  backdrop  scene  of  Guadal- 
canal rigged  up  behind  them.  It  will 
probably  look  real  on  the  screen,  but 
I  just  can't  figure  Marines  making 
a  beachhead  in  dress  blues.  Maybe, 
though,  I've  just  been  around  too  long. 
I  was  standing  there  wondering  what 
the  director  had  done  during  the  war, 
when   someone   handed  me   a   rifle. 

"Get  in  there,"  this  guy  yelled  at 
me.  "We're  going  to  shoot  it !"  and 
pushed  me  out  on  the  strip  of  sand 
with  the  others.  I  was  going  to  say 
something  until  I  saw  another  studio 
policeman  standing  there  behind  the 
camera   crew. 

"Get  down  and  start  firing,"  the 
director  yelled  at  me,  then,  "Camera! 
Action !" 

I  lay  there  in  the  sand,  getting  my 
best  liberty  uniform  fouled  and  wonder- 
ing about  the  guy  who  had  written  this 
into  the  script  until  the  one  in  the 
canvas  chair  yelled,   "Cut !" 

"Who's  ever  heard  of  Marines  making 
a  landing  in  blues?"  I  asked  the  guy 
next  to  me,   and  he  just   grinned. 


I  don't  suppose  you've  ever  tried  to  ride  through  a  studio  gate  with  a  horse  standirig  on  your 
hand,  so  I'll  inform  you  that  it  isn't  any  fun. 
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"They're  making  the  film  in  color," 
he  told  me,  "and  they  want  all  the 
colored  uniforms  and  all  the  spit  and 
shine,  leather  and  brass  they  can  get 
so  it'll  show  up  good  on  the  screen." 

"But  it  ain't  right,"  I  argued. 

"This  is  Hollywood!"  the  guy  de- 
clared.  "They'll  make  it  right!" 

I  handed  the  rifle  to  someone  and 
beat  it  out  a  side  door  the  first  time 
the   cop    turned   his    back. 

In  the  next  place,  a  guy  was  standing 
on  the  head  of  a  papier-mache  elephant, 
and  dressed  in  nothing  but  a  piece  of 
spotted  rabbit  skin.  I  didn't  see  Johnny 
or   the   Blake  girl,   so   I   didn't  linger. 

Larsen  was  talking  to  Randi  Blake 
when  I  found  him.  They  were  filming 
one  of  those  costume  pictures  and 
Randi  looked  real  pretty  standing  there 
under  those  lights  with  eight  petticoats 
and  a  dress  about  as  heavy  as  a  canvas 
shelter-half.  This  guy,  Lynn  Ashton, 
was  standing  there  dressed  up,  too, 
with  a  sword  longer  than  he  was, 
hanging  on  him.  Remember  the  picture 
I  told  you  about  where  he  was  a 
Marine  on  a  desert  island  and  single- 
handed  scuttled  the  whole  Jap  army? 
This   is   the  lad. 

"This  is  my  friend.  Shark  Malone," 
Johnny  introduced  me.  "He's  the  one 
that  got  me  into  this." 

I  looked  at  him  and  I  know  my  mouth 
dropped  open  clear  down  to  my  cam- 
paign ribbons,  but  he  went  right  on. 

"Shark  has  some  mistaken  ideas  about 
my  standing  with  the  fairer  sex,"  he 
lied  modestly,  "and  he  bet  three  months' 
pay  that  I  could  get  a  date  with  you." 
He  gazed  at  me  then  as  if  I  was  his 
own  mother.  "I  can't  let  my  buddy 
down,    can    I  ?" 

"This  guy  is  mad,  Randi !"  Lynn 
Ashton  broke  in  then.  You  could  almost 
see  him  burn  even  under  his  grease 
paint.    "T    don't    like    this    at    all." 


I  started  to  edge  over  toward  him 
then,  but  it  wasn't  necessary.  Randi  kind 
of  smiled  at  him  as  if  he  were  a  little 
boy  she  would  like  to  pat  on  the  head. 

"In  this  case,  Lynn,  it  doesn't  matter 
what  you  like,"  she  informed  him.  "I'm 
still  leading  my  own  life,  you  know." 
She  wasn't  mean  about  it,  but  she 
meant  to  put  him  in  his  place  and  she 
did.  She  looked  at  me. 

"And  you,  Corporal?"  she  wanted  to 
know.  "Is  all  this  true?" 

All  I  could  do  was  nod.  It  was 
Johnny's  game  and  I  wasn't  going  to 
foul  it  up  by  opening  my  mouth. 

"But  Randi,  how  do  you  know  what 
you're'  letting  yourself  in  for?"  this 
Ashton  said.  "Maybe  he  doesn't  even 
rate  that  Bronze   Star  he's   wearing!" 

I  expected  Johnny  to  say  something 
about  that  remark,  but  he  didn't.  He 
was  too  busy  staring  down  at  Randi 
Blake.  It  was  up  to  me  to  edge  the 
guy  out. 

"Maybe  you'd  like  to  argue  about  my 
Bronze   Star,"   I    invited. 

"No,"  he  said  hurriedly.  "Not  if  you 
say   you    earned   it." 

Now  as  you  know,  Johnny  has  never 
been  in  the  angel  classification  and  that 
night  was  a  bit  of  a  surprise  to  me. 
Instead  of  going  out  to  a  night  club 
where  I  understand  some  of  the  stars 
hang  out,   we  went  bowling! 

Randi,  it  seerns,  had  said  she  had  to 
be  in  early  and  suggested  bowling  as 
relaxing  exercise  after  they'd  had  her 
standing  under  those  big,  hot  lights 
all  day.  That  was  good  enough  for 
Johnny  Larsen. 

I  waited  in  the  cab  that  night  while 
Johnny  took  her  to  the  door.  She  lived 
up  in  Beverly  Hills  near  where  we  had 
first  tried  to  locate  her.  It  was  a 
little  white  bungalow  that  she  said 
belonged   to   her   older   sister. 

"What've    you    got    now?"    I    asked 
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when  Johnny  came 
hurrying  back  to 
the  cab  and  crawled 
in  the  back  seat 
with   me. 

"A  rose,"  he 
answered,  holding 
it  out  in  the  dark- 
ness for  me  to  see. 
I  caught  a  glimpse 
of  it  and  I  saw  his 
face,  too,  as  we 
passed  a  street 
light. 

It  was  nice  and 
white,  but  still  only 
a  rose.  Nothing  to 
make  him  frown, 
though. 

"Randi  gave  it  to 
me,"  he  volun- 
teered. "She  picked 
it  up  there  in  front 
of   the   house." 

"Yeah,"  I  con- 
ceded.     "She's      a 

swell    kid.    Where 

are  we  supposed  to 

find  Moose  Foster  and  his  bunch  so's 

I  can  inform  them  that  we  own  their 

money?" 

"There's  a  drugstore  up  on  Hollywood 
Boulevard,"  he  grinned,  "where  I  told 
Moose  he  could  see  some  of  the  movie 
stars   dropping  in  for  sodas." 

There  were  five  of  them  crowded  into 
a  booth  in  the  back  of  the  drugstore. 
MoGse  was  right  in  the  middle  and 
looking   glum. 

"How'd  you  do?"  someone  asked  and 
Johnny  held  up  the  white  rose  as 
evidence. 

"Your  money  isn't  yours  any  more," 
he  put  it,  "and  in  less  than  twenty-four 
hours,   too." 

"How  about  it,  Shark?"  Moose  asked 
me.  "Is  he  tellin'  the  truth?  After  what 


/  expected  Johnny  to  say  something  about  that  remark,  but  he  didn't. 
He  was  too  busy  staring  down  at  Randi  Blake.  It  was  up  to  me  to 
edge  the  guy  out. 


he  told  me  about  maybe  seeing  some  of 
the  picture  people  here,  I  don't  believe 
nothing  he  says.  There  haven't  been 
anything  but  bobby  soxers  from  Holly- 
wood High  School  In  here  all  day." 

"He's  telling  the  truth  and  he  brought 
along  the  rose  as  evidence.  A  present 
from  the  fair  lady  to  her  gallant  knight."^ 

"You  two  wouldn't  gang  up,  would 
you?"  Moose  wanted  to  know,  giving 
me  the  eye.  "We  only  have  your  word, 
Malone,  and  you're  betting  with  Johnny."^ 

"If  you  choose  to  doubt  us,"  Johnny 
said  grandly,  "you  may  check  with  the 
Biltmore  Bowling  Alleys,  or  if  you 
prefer,  drop  in  there  tomorrow  night, 
when  Shark,  Randi  and  I  will  again  be- 
indulging." 

We  did  a  lot  of  bowling  from  then  on. 
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Randi  got  me  dates  with  a  couple  of 
extra  girls  she  knew  and  we'd  tag 
along.  A  couple  of  times  we  even  went 
up  to  the  Palladium  and  danced  when 
there  was  a  good  band  playing.  It  was 
getting  to  be  the  nicest  furlough  I  ever 
had,  Goatfoot.  Up  to  a  point,  that  is. 

We  didn't  see  much  of  Moose  Foster 
for  nearly  a  month.  In  fact,  until  the 
weekend  before  our  furloughs  were  up. 
He  was  still  stationed  in  San  Diego, 
of  course,  and  could  only  get  in  on 
weekends.  Johnny  and  I  were  in  our 
hotel  room  the  Saturday  afternoon  that 
he  dropped  in  with  tidings  spread  all 
over  his  face. 

"What  do  you  want,  Sunshine?"  Lar- 
sen  asked  him  from  the  middle  of  his  bed. 

"I  was  down  at  that  drugstore  talking 
to  one  of  these  movie  actors  when  the 
clerk  from  your  company  showed  up. 
He  was  looking  for  you." 

"Who  was  your  buddy  you  were  talk- 
ing to?  Gable  or  Tyrone  Power?"  I 
asked,  but  Moose  disregarded  the  crack. 

"Your  furloughs  are  up  Monday  morn- 
ing aren't  they?"  he  asked,  grinning  at 
Johnny,    who    nodded. 

"So  what?" 

"The  general  down  at  the  base  must 
not  approve  of  the  way  you  two  have 
been  running  around  getting  your  pic- 
tures in  the  Hollywood  magazines  with 
Randi  Blake,"  he  announced.  "You're 
both  on  the  transfer  list.  You're  being 
sent  out  to  the  east  coast." 

Johnny  sat  straight  up. 

"Are  you  sure?" 

"Sure  I'm  sure!"  Moose  answered  ex- 
plosively. "Do  you  think  I'd  come  clear 
over  to  tell  you  if  I  wasn't?" 

"Go  on  back  and  talk  to  the  movie 
actor  you've  cornered,"  Johnny  ordered. 
"And  Shark,  maybe  you'd  like  to  go 
with  him.  I'm  going  to  have  some  im- 
portant things  to  take  care  of." 

"But  Johnny,  I  thought  we  had  a  date 


set  for  tonight  with  Randi  and  the  .  .  ." 

He  shook  his  head.  "That's  off.  I'll 
see  you,  though.  Late."  He  was  already 
putting  on  the  freshly  pressed  trousers 
of  his  uniform. 

For  lack  of  anything  else  to  do,  I 
went  along  with  Moose,  who  wanted  me 
to  meet  his  actor  friend.  The  guy  was 
gone  when  we  got  back  to  the  drugstore, 
though. 

"Where'd  he  go?"  Foster  asked  the 
girl   behind  the   soda  fountain. 

"I  don't  know.  He  made  a  couple  of 
phone  calls  and  left." 

Moose  and  I  went  to  a  radio  broadcast 
that  afternoon  and  a  movie  that  night 
just  to  kill  time,  and  all  the  while,  I 
was  wondering  why  Johnny  had  gotten 
so  excited  when  Moose  had  come  along 
with  news  of  our  transfers.  We  had 
been  transferred  before  without  anyone's 
getting  excited.  In  fact,  after  some  of 
the  jams  he'd  gotten  us  into,  Larsen 
had  been  only  too  glad  to  be  sent  some- 
place where  he  wasn't  known. 

It  had  to  do  with  Randi  Blake,  I  was 
sure.  After  all,  she  was  the  only  person 
he'd  had  anything  to  do  with  since 
coming  to  Hollywood.  We  had  done 
nothing  but  see  her  and  the  friends  she 
had  been  able  to  dig  up  for  me.  Now 
don't  get  me  wrong,  Goatfoot.  I'm  not 
complaining,  'cause  Randi  treated  me 
okay.  Some  of  the  dolls  she  fixed  me  up 
with  would  offer  Grable  competition  any 
day  of  the  week. 

After  the  movie,  I  left  Moose  Foster 
still  fretting  over  what  had  become  of 
his  actor  friend,  and  went  back  to  the 
hotel.  I  had  been  asleep  for  quite  a 
while  when  Johnny  came  in  and  turned 
on  all  the  lights. 

"Wake  up,  you  big,  handsome  fellow, 
you!"  he  sang,  heaving  the  pillow  off 
his  bed  at  me. 

I  wasn't  very  wide-awake,  but  I  do 
remember  saying  something  about  men 
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that  act  like  kids  and  why  didn't  he  hit 
the  sack.  That  must  have  been  the  wrong 
suggestion,  because  he  came  over  and 
started  beating  me  with  one  of  my 
shoes,  I  sat  up. 
"What  goes  on?"  I  growled. 
"I'm  engaged,  man,"  he  laughed.  "I'm 
engaged  to  Randi!" 

"You're  nuts,"  I  told  him.  "She's  all 
but  engaged  to  that  Lynn  What's-His- 
Name  that  she  has  been  making  the 
picture    with." 

"Nope,"  he  explained.  "That  was 
strictly  for  publicity  purposes  as  far  as 
the  picture  is  concerned.  She  hasn't  been 
engaged  at  all  until  now.  And  it's  me !" 
"Go  to  bed,"  I  told  him.  He  was  sing- 
ing in  the  shower  when  I  went  back  to 
sleep. 

I  woke  up  at  noon  and  Johnny  Lars  en 
was  gone.  On  his  bed  was  a  sheet  of 
hotel  stationery,  an  envelope,  and  the 
Sunday  morning  paper. 

I  read  his  note  first :  "I'm  going  back 
to  the  base  to  get  ready  for  that  trans- 
fer," it  said.  "Forget  about  what  I  said 
last  night  and  have  a  nice  sleep.  .  .  . 
Johnny." 

There  was  a  note  in  the  envelope,  too, 
and  I  read  it.  If  Larsen  hadn't  wanted 
me  to,  I  reasoned,  he  wouldn't  have  left 
it  there.  It  was  from  Randi  and  it  was 
short. 

"Johnny — I  guess  I've  been  quite  a 
fool  all  along,"  she  had  written,  "and  I 
should  have  known  it  without  four 
Hollywood  gossips  having  to  spread  it 
all  over  page  one.  Thanks  for  the 
sleigh   ride.   Randi." 

I  grabbed  the  paper  then  and  found 
it  right  on  page  one  as  the  note  had 
said.  One  of  the  columnists  had  given 
it  a  two-column  headline.  The  story 
read: 

Word  reached  this  scribe  last  night 
that  the  romance  of  Marine  Sergeant 


Johnny  Larsen  and  the  former  child 
star,  Randi  Blake,  is  one  of  the  better 
hoaxes  of  the  season.  It  seems  that  the 
sergeant  got  his  first  date  with  Randi  by 
telling  her  it  was  on  a  bet  that  a  friend 
of  his  had  made.  He  asked  her  to  go 
through  with  it,  not  for  himself,  but  to 
help  his  buddy. 

According  to  our  Hollywood  eaves- 
dropper, though,  Larsen  himself  m,ade 
the  bet  and  collected  several  thousand 
dollars  when  Randi  Blake  did  go  out 
with  hitn  for  an  evening  of  bowling. 

Hollywoodites  in  the  knozv  are  expect- 
ing Randi  to  turn  to  Lynn  Ashton,  co- 
star  of  her  new  film  "Forgotten  Sunday," 
for  consolation. 

At  the  bottom  of  ihe  page  were  two 
pictures.  One  showed  Randi  and  Johnny 
in  a  bowling  alley,  while  the  other  was 
of  Randi  and  Lynn  Ashton  taken  in 
front  of  a  theater   during  a  premiere. 

Well,  Goatfoot,  I'll  try  to  finish  this 
little  opus  the  next  time  I  write.  I  hope 
you're   enjoying  my   labors. 

Shark   Malone 

(To   he   continued) 
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By  the  Editor 


W  E  have  just  had  the  privilege  of 
seeing  one  of  President  Truman's  com- 
mittees in  action — a  committee  whose 
work  every  service  man  and  service 
woman  will  want  to  know  about.  We  do 
not  need  to  tell  you  that  there  are 
many  people  in  our  great  land  who  act 
today  as  if  there  were  no  people  in 
the  armed  services,  when  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  are  over  1,600,000  of 
you.  This  in  turn  may  be  partly  our 
own  fault  as  service  people,  for  usually 
when  and  where  regulations  permit  we 
go  to  town  in  our  "civvies"  instead  of  in 
uniform.  A  good  many,  too,  feel  that 
they  get  better  treatment  in  civilian 
clothes  now  that  the  fear  and  glamour 
of  war  have  been  forgotten. 

But  the  President's  Committee  on 
Religion  and  Welfare  in  the  Armed 
Forces  proposes  to  remind  the  citizenry 
of  our  nation  about  you  people,  and 
what  you  are  doing  for  the  present 
defense  and  future  security  of  America. 
The  Committee  will  alert  the  churches, 
the  schools  and  the  recreational  groups 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  opportunities 
to  serve  the  service  men  and  women 
of  today  as  there  were  during  the  war. 
When  we  speak  of  recreational  groups, 
we  mean  those  who  plan  and  provide 


clean,  uplifting  types  of  activities,  not 
those  who  are  always  on  hand  with 
their  tawdry  and  often  degrading 
amusements. 

But  there  is  something  for  you  to 
do,  too.  Last  year,  1948,  480,000  of  you 
graduated  from  the  armed  services ;  this 
in  contrast  with  278,000  who  graduated 
from  our  colleges.  It  is  expected  of 
those  who  receive  education  and  train- 
ing that  they  go  to  work  wherever  they 
may  be,  using  what  they  have  learned 
for  the  betterment  of  the  community. 
Every  service  man  and  woman  has  an 
opportunity  to  participate. 

As  a  start  he  should  ask  himself  or 
herself  the  questions,  "Will  America  be 
a  better  nation  because  I  serve  in  the 
armed  forces?  Will  the  communities 
where  I  receive  my  training  be  better 
because  I  am  among  them?  When  it  is 
all  finished,  will  I  be  able  to  look  back 
with  satisfaction  and  say,  'The  people 
of  the  community  really  went  all  out  for 
us — but  I  did  my  bit  for  them,  too' "  ? 

Notice 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Gen- 
eral Commission  on  Chaplains  has  voted 
to  publish  The  Link  once  every  two 
months.  Under  the  new  bimonthly  policy, 
paid  subscribers  will  have  their  sub- 
scription automatically  extended  so  that 
they  will  receive  the  same  number  of 
issues  as  provided  for  by  the  original 
subscription.  For  people  in  the  services, 
there  will  be  no  essential  change  except 
that  it  will  not  arrive  as  frequently.  The 
same  high  standards  of  quality  will  be 
maintained. 
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— of  the  consistent  use  of  fine,  down-to-earth  material  it  affords  its  readers — a  combination 
of  keen   ideals  expressed   in  enjoyable  reading. 

Robert  J.  Campbell,  U.  S.  Veterans  Hospital,  Castle  Point,  N.  Y. 
(Winner  of   six-months'   subscription) 
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WAS  mad  as  a  hornet  the  morning 
I  opened  the  classroom  door  and  saw 
Jim's  pupils  for  the  first  time.  The 
room  was  untidy  and  all  the  students 
were  talking  loudly  and  running  around 
the  room.  They  glared  at  me  and  con- 
tinued to  talk.  I  picked  up  a  yardstick 
and  rapped  on  my  desk  for  order  but 
they  talked  all  the  louder. 

"So,  this  is  the  sort  of  thing  Jim  has 
had  to  put  up  with,"  I  thought.  "Well, 
guess  I'll  have  to  get  tough." 

I  hit  the  desk  with  the  yardstick  so 
hard  that  it  flew  into  slivers,  and  yelled 
in  the  voice  that  used  to  make  Army 
recruits  jump,  "Sit  down,  all  of  you." 

The  boom  of  my  voice  was  like  an  81 
mortar  shell  and  it  got  results. 

"Now,  that's  better,"  I  said.  "Your 
regular  teacher  is  a  gentleman  and  would 
ask  you  to  quiet  down  in  a  mild  voice, 
but  I'm  not  the  gentleman  he  is.  My 
name   is   Mr.   Huston.   I   will  be  your 


teacher  until  Mr.  Wade  returns.  Of 
course,  you  have  heard  that  last  night 
Mr.  Wade  fell  down  the  steps  leading 
to  his  apartment  and  broke  his  shoulder. 
At  least  that  is  what  he  claimed  hap- 
pened, but  I  think  he  is  shielding  some- 
one. I  am  positive  he  was  pushed.  The 
dirty  work  was  done  by  two  or  more 
persons,  for  someone  unscrewed  a  light 
socket  at  the  very  moment  he  met  with 
the  accident.  He  is  too  sure-footed  to 
fall   on   stairs." 

I  PAUSED  and  glared  at  the  roomful 
of  sullen  teen-aged  faces  turned  toward 
me.  I  couldn't  understand  why  Jim 
insisted  on  teaching  in  this  part  of  town. 
Here  juvenile  delinquents  were  always 
rebelling  against  authority,  and  gangs 
made  life  miserable  to  cops,  teachers  and 
everyone  else.  If  he  had  to  teach,  why 
didn't  he  get  a  position  on  the  other 
side  of  the  tracks? 
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Jim  and  I  had  been  inseparable  after 
leaving  the  Army.  After  finishing  college 
under  the  GI  Bill  we  shared  an  apart- 
ment. I  was  making  good  money  as  a 
salesman  and  had  tried  to  get  Jim  to 
work  with  me,  but  he  had  insisted  on 
teaching  for  peanuts. 

"Mr.  Wade  is  in  the  veterans'  hospital 
and  won't  be  here  for  at  least  two 
weeks,"  I  said.  "The  little,  er,  accident 
rebroke  the  shoulder  that  was  shattered 
by  a  Jap  sniper  bullet." 

"Gees,"  one  of  the  boys  said,  "I  didn't 
know  he  was  a  vet." 

"There  are  several  things  you  don't 
know  about  Jim  Wade,"  I  said.  "He  is 
a  very  remarkable  fellow.  Listen,  I'm 
going  to  tell  you  a  few  things  about  him." 

"I  WAS  a  sergeant  in  the  Infantry 
when  your  teacher  arrived  overseas  as 
a  replacement  assigned  to  my  squad. 
After  one  look  at  him  I  decided  I  had  a 
sad  sack  on  my  hands.  He  was  just  as 
skinny  in  green  fatigues  as  he  is  now 
in  civvies.  He  wore  those  same  horn- 
rimmed glasses  and  spoke  as  softly  as 
he  does  now.  I  didn't  see  how  he  could 
possibly  keep  up  with  us  big  doughboys, 
carrying  a  pack  almost  as  big  as  he  was. 
But  somehow  "Four-eyes,"  as  we  called 
him,  managed  to  take  every  step  we 
took  and  did  more  than  his  share  of 
the  work.  In  a  few  days  we  all  realized 
that  this  modest  little  man  made  up  for 
his  smallness  with  the  biggest  and 
fightin'est  heart  in  the  outfit. 

"He  had  become  one  of  us  when  we 
went  back  into  combat.  A  month  after 
the  campaign  started  my  squad  was  sent 
on  a  patrol  that  was  to  last  a  week.  We 
were  to  follow  a  course  marked  by  our 
captain  on  the  map.  Our  duty  was  to 
study  the  lay  of  the  land  and  make 
maps  for  the  next  push. 

"On  the  third  day  we  were  fired  on  by 
a  large  detail  of  enemy  infantry.  I  saw 


our  avenue  of  escape  was  cut  off,  so 
the  twelve  of  us  drew  back  to  a  bare 
hill  and  dug  in.  I  knew  we  were  too  far 
from  our  forces  for  them  to  hear  the 
firing.  I  also  knew  we  couldn't  hold  out 
long  because  we  were  cut  off  from  water 
and  our  canteens  were  half  empty.  And 
we  only  had  a  limited  supply  of  ammu- 
nition. 

"All  that  day  they  fired  at  us  from 
long  range.  I  had  selected  a  good  defen- 
sive position ;  and  they  would  hesitate  to 
rush  up  a  hill  while  we  fired  down  their 
throats.  They  knew  that  in  a  few  days 
we  would  die  of  thirst,  so  they  waited. 

^'THAT  night  we  held  a  council.  We 
had  one  chance.  If  one  of  us  could 
slip  through  the  enemy  lines  under  cover 
of  darkness,  he  might  make  it  back  to 
our  outfit  and  bring  help.  By  studying 
the  map,  I  guessed  we  were  approxi- 
mately thirteen  miles  south  of  our  forces. 
Several  volunteered  to  go,  but  Jim 
argued  that  because  he  was  the  smallest 
he  would  have  a  better  chance  to  slip 
through.  I  didn't  want  to  send  him  be- 
cause I  wanted  a  man  who  could  cover 
those  thirteen  miles  in  a  hurry.  It  was 
then  that  Jim  informed  us  that  he  had 
been  one  of  the  best  intercollegiate  dis- 
tance runners  in  America.  In  track  shoes 
and  on  a  cinder  track  he  had  covered 
six  miles  in  thirty  minutes.  He  thought 
he  could  do  the  thirteen  miles  through 
the  jungle  in  heavy  shoes  in  two  hours 
once  he  got  in  the  clear.  I  knew  he  had 
the  best  chance  to  make  it,  so  I  let  him 
go. 

"All  eleven  of  us  held  our  breath 
while  he  disappeared  in  the  darkness  and 
started  crawling  down  the  hill.  Almost 
an  hour  passed  with  no  sound  except  the 
chirp  of  insects,  then  an  enemy  rifle 
blazed  from  the  top  of  a  tree.  We  heard 
a  scream,  followed  by  a  splash  in  the 
river  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  rest  of 
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the  night  we  could  hear  the  enemy- 
beating  the  underbrush  near  the  river. 

"The  sun  rose  and  the  snipers  kept 
firing  at  us  from  long  range.  It  was 
evident  that  they  planned  to  keep  up  the 
cat-and-mouse  game  and  get  us  without 
taking  chances.  By  noon  we  were  all 
thirsty  and  jumpy  and  by  night  we  had 
all  given  Jim  up  for  dead. 

"Another  night  passed  and  we  knew 
we  couldn't  hold  out  much  longer.  In  a 
few  more  hours  we  would  go  mad  with 
thirst.  We  had  to  hold  one  man  to  keep 
him  from  running  toward  the  river.  How 
we  wanted  a  drink  of  that  stagnated 
water!  But  to  go  after  it  meant  certain 
death. 

"We  were  a  miserable  lot,  when  all 
of  a  sudden  an  automatic  weapon  opened 
up  from  the  north.  There  was  no  mis- 
taking the  sound;  it  was  an  American 
BAR. 

"The  enemy  pulled  out  in  a  hurry  and 
all  eleven  of  us  were  soon  drinking 
water  and  shaking  hands  with  our  res- 
cuers. They  said  Jim  had  made  it,  but 
he  was  in  bad  shape  and  had  been  flown 
to  a  hospital.  The  sniper's  bullet  had  hit 
him  in  the  shoulder  that  night.  He  had 
fallen  in  the  river  and  had  swum  a  mile 
downstream  before  he  crawled  out.  He 
lay  down  and  put  a  crude  bandage  on 
his  shoulder.  After  he  stopped  the  bleed- 
ing, he  headed  north  through  the  jungle. 
He  had  stumbled  into  our  area  24  hours 
later  delirious  from  fever  and  the  loss 
of  blood.  We  learned  later  that  the 
wound  had  become  infected  and  the 
shoulder  bone  was  shattered.  He  stayed 
in  a  hospital  almost  a  year  after  the 
bone   had  been   grafted." 

I  PAUSED  and  looked  over  a  roomful 
of  young  eyes  gleaming  with  admiration 
and  I  remembered  Jim's  words  when  I 
had  tried  to  get  him  to  quit  teaching. 
"They  are  all  good  kids.  Their  trouble 


is  bad  environment.  If  we  treat  them 
right  they  will  become  good  citizens." 

I  said,  "When  Jim  was  pushed,  he  fell 
on  that  bad  shoulder  and  he  refuses  to 
squeal  on  the  guilty  party ;  he  is  that 
kind.  But  I  am  warning  you,  if  he  isn't 
treated  with  respect  when  he  returns  I 
know  ten  men  who  would  come  hefe 
from  all  parts  of  the  nation  and  tear 
this  place  apart.  Well,  that's  that;  let's 
start  the   history   lesson." 

The  rest  of  the  morning  the  boys  were 
as   quiet  as   lambs. 

During  the  lunch  hour  I  was 
approached  by  five  of  the  larger  boys. 
"Mr.  Huston,"  one  of  them  said,  "we 
want  to  talk  with  you." 

"Shoot,"  I  said. 

"Well,"  the  plucky-looking  youngster 
said,  "we  have  talked  with  all  the  gangs 
and  they  are  all  sorry  about  what  hap- 
pened. We  think  we  know  who  pushed 
him  and  we  can't  squeal,  but  we  will 
see  that  nothing  like  that  ever  happens 
again.  Most  of  us  are  regular  guys.  We 
have  tried  to  go  along  with  a  certain 
crowd  to  keep  them  from  saying  we 
were  sissies,  but  someone  went  too  far. 
The  next  guy  who  gets  out  of  line 
will  be  taken  care  of  good." 

"Thanks,  boys,"  I  said,  turning  to  go. 

"And  Mr.  Huston,"  he  said,  looking 
toward  the  ground  and  kicking  the 
gravel. 

"Yes,"  I  prompted. 

"Well,  all  the  fellows  sort  of  chipped 
in  and  made  up  a  pot  of  dough.  We  never 
saw  a  veterans  hospital  but  we  thought 
a  flower  would  make  his  room  more 
cheerful.  Would  you  take  the  dough  and 
buy  him  a  potted  plant?" 

"I'll  do  better  than  that,"  I  said  feeling 
myself  getting  soft-hearted.  I  was  be- 
ginning to  see  why  Jim  wasn't  bitter. 
"I'm   going   to   drive   over   there   after 

(Continued   on   page   37) 


Independent  Baseball  Magnate 


By  HENRY  MORRIS 
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NDEPENDENT  baseball  isn't  usual- 
ly looked  upon  as  a  paying  proposition 
but  you  couldn't  prove  it  by  Max  Ros- 
ner,  owner  of  the  Brooklyn  (New  York) 
Bushwicks  ball  club. 

To  Rosner,  semipro  baseball  is  defi- 
nitely big  business.  Playing  three  times 
a  week,  his  Bushwicks  drew  approxi- 
mately a  half  million  customers  at  the 
gate  in  1948,  more  than  did  a  majority 
of  the  Class  Double  A  minor  league 
teams.  Many  owners  of  professional 
clubs  would  gladly  change  places'  with 
Rosner,  because  they  know  he  has  one 
of  the  best  propositions  in  all  baseball. 

A  Hungarian  by  birth  (and  a  fan  who 
gets  his  diamond  terms  slightly  twisted 
—"Bunt  a  triple"  and  "get  that  stick 
in  the  air"  are  two  of  his  favorite  expres- 
sions), Max  Rosner,  now  about  72  years 
of  age,  arrived  in  America  in  1892.  A 
cigar  maker  by  trade,  he  secured  a  job 
rolling  panatellas,  and  at  lunch  time 
attempted  to  learn  something  about  the 
diamond  game. 

In  ten  years  he  had  his  own  cigar 
factory,  with  35  men  in  his  employ,  and 
his  own  ball  team.  Max  himself  played 
second  base,  in  a  manner  that  wasn't 
quite  reminiscent  of  Eddie  Collins  or 
Napoleon  Jajoie,  but  did  show  what 
progress  an  immigrant  boy  could  make. 

One  day  Max  received  an  ugly  scalp 
wound,  incurred  while  making  a  putout 
at  second  base.  He  decided,  then  and 
there,  that  he  was  getting  slow  and 
brittle  as  a  player  and  chose  to  confine 
his  diamond  activities  to  managing 
teams. 

By  1911,  he  had  made  so  much  prog- 
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ress  that  he  decided  to  move  into  faster 
company  by  renting  Dexter  Park,  a 
trotting  track  located  at  Eldert's  Lane 
and  Jamaica  Avenue  in  Queens  County, 
Brooklyn. 

In  two  years  Rosner  dropped  $4,000 
promoting  a  semipro  club  at  Dexter.  He 
then  moved  to  the  Ridgewood  section, 
where  everything  happened  to  him,  all  of 
it  bad.  A  reformer  crusaded  against  him, 
and  someone  tried  to  burn  down  his  park 
one  night.  In  addition.  Max  usually 
spent  every  Monday  morning  in  police 
court,  charged  with  violating  the  blue 
laws. 

Rosner  changed  the  name  of  his 
ball  club  from  the  Cypress  Hills  to  the 
Bushwicks  in  1915.  Two  years  later  he 
moved  back  to  Dexter  Park  and  met 
with  such  success  that  he  soon  sold  his 
cigar  business  and  became  a  full-fledged 
baseball    magnate. 

In  1920  he  purchased  the  ten-acre 
Dexter  Park  plant  and  proceeded  to 
make  it  into  a  modern  baseball  field. 
Today  the  park  has  a  grandstand  that 
seats  10,000,  bleachers  that  hold  3,000 
more,  a  beautiful  lighting  system,  and  a 
playing  field  that  stretches  well  over  400 
feet  in  both  center  and  left.  It  is  one  of 
the  best-kept  parks  to  be  found  any- 
where. 

Teams  that  invade  Dexter  Park  to 
play  the  Bushwicks  are  the  best  that  can 
be  secured.  For  instance,  last  season  the 
Dexter  Dandies  met  the  New  York 
Cubans,  the  Philadelphia  Stars,  the  Chi- 
cago American  Giants,  the  Kansas  City 
Monarchs,  and  the  Baltimore  Elites  of 
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Max  Rosner  and  his  Bushwicks 


the  negro  professional  leagues,  in  addi- 
tion to  fast  semipro  teams  from  Con- 
necticut, Pennsylvania  and  Staten  Island. 
Sometimes  clubs  travel  from  as  far  as 
Detroit,  Kansas  City  and  New  Orleans 
to  play  the  Bushwicks. 

Looking  back  over  Ws  40-odd 
years  as  an  independent  baseball  mag- 
nate. Max  Rosner  lists  three  events  that 
stand  out  above  all  others.  The  first  took 
place  in  1916,  when  Charlie  Ebbets, 
owner  of  the  Brooklyn  National  League 
club,  came  to  Rosner  to  borrow  money 
for  the  Dodgers'  fare  down  south.  Max 
agreed  on  condition  that  the  Dodgers 
meet  the  Bushwicks  in  two  exhibition 
games  upon  their  return.  These  contests 


put  Rosner  and  his  ball  club  on  the  map. 

The  second  memorable  event  occurred 
in  1927,  when  the  one  and  only  Babe 
Ruth  was  booked  for  a  one-day  appear- 
ance at  the  park.  Twenty  thousand  fans 
jammed  their  way  into  Rosner's  ball- 
yard  that  day,  and  the  Bambino  drew 
a  record  $1,900  fee  for  his  appearance. 

The  third  event,  and  the  one  that  Max 
calls  the  high  spot  of  his  career,  took 
place  late  in  1946.  As  representatives  of 
the  United  States,  the  Bushwick  boss  led 
his  club  to  Caracas,  Venezuela,  where 
they  carried  off  the  championship  of  the 
Inter-American  baseball  tournament. 
The  Bushwicks  were  the  first  white 
team  from  the  U.  S.  A.  ever  invited  to 
compete  in  the  goodwill  games. 
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By  TERENCE  KAY 


JTEGGY  Stone,  former  stunt  girl  at 
Pierson's  Flying  Circus,  slammed  the 
convertible  to  a  stop  in  front  of  the 
smoke  jumpers'  camp  mess  hall.  She 
stepped  briskly  out  upon  the  gravel 
path,  hitched  up  her  jodhpurs,  and 
headed  for  the  mess  hall  steps.  "I  won't 
tell  Mike  I  quit  the  circus  yesterday," 
she  thought. 

Peggy  stopped,  uncertain  of  herself. 
It  was  he.  He  was  elbowing  his  way 
through  the  mess  hall's  double  screen 
doors,  a  piece  of  gooey  pie  on  the  flat 
of  each  hand.  He  bent  his  curly  head 
sideways,  nibbling  at  first  one  and  then 
the  other  piece  of  pie. 

The  stunt  girl  thrust  out  her  jaw  in 
the  pose  that  she  knew  made  her  look 
aggressive.  Her  two  daintily-booted  feet 
were  planted  squarely  in  the  path.  She 
exhaled  an  exasperated  breath  and  de- 
manded, "Well,  Mr.  Mike  Moran,  what 
have  you  got  to  say  for  yourself?" 

The  young  smoke  jumper  with  the 
two  pieces  of  pie  j  erked  his  head  up  from 
his  after-supper  snack.  The  lemon  me- 
ringue pie  gave  him  a  frothy  mustache 
above  his  upper  lip. 

"Peggy!"  he  gasped.  Both  pieces  of 
pie  dropped  to  the  porch  floor,  "What 
are  you  doing  here?" 

Peggy's  hands  leaped  from  her 
pockets,  flew  to  her  hips. 

"I  just  dropped  around  to  ask  why 
you  ran  out  on  a  perfectly  good  jump 
act  in  the  best  flying  circus  in  the  world." 

The  girl  watched  Mike's  blue  eyes 
change  from  the  round,  startled  expres- 
sion of  a  little  boy  unexpectedly  caught, 
to  a  dull,  flat  look  that  made  her  feel 
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he  thought  she  was  .  .  .  well,  nothing. 
She  took  a  step  back  as  Mike  walked 
down  the  porch  stairs. 

"Let's  sit  in  your  car,"  he  said,  giving 
the  lemon  meringue  clinging  to  his 
upper  lip  a  vicious  swipe  with  his  sleeve. 

Peggy's  short,  broken  fingernails  bit 
into  her  calloused  palms.  Everything 
was  going  wrong.  She  had  come  to  camp 
feigning  a  social  call  before  the  show 
left.  She  was  in  a  tailspin  over  Mike, 
yet  she  was  making  no  more  headway 
than  a  piper  cub  in  a  hurricane.  Her 
hands  clenched  and  unclenched  in  the 
jodhpur  pockets.  If  she  could  only  be 
as  calm  as  Mike,  she  thought. 

"I  came  to  find  out  what  is  wrong 
with  me,  but  now  I'm  afraid  to  ask." 

Mike  did  not  open  the  convertible 
door  for  her.  It  was  not  too  bad  a 
sign — he  had  not  opened  doors  for  her 
the  last  two  months  they  had  jumped 
together. 

Mike  inhaled  audibly.  "Ah,  those  fir 
trees,"  he  said,  "just  the  smell  of  them 
makes  you  like  jumping  smoke."  His 
hand  stretched  out  as  though  to  touch 
the  stand  of  Douglas  fir  that  closed 
in  the  camp  on  every  side  and  rolled 
away  over  the  hills  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach. 

"I  got  sick  of  putting  myself  on 
exhibition  every  day  for  a  crowd  of 
morbid  people  who  are  always  hoping 
your  parachute  won't  open.  Now  I'm  the 
guardian  angel  of  the  timberlands  who 
comes  floating  down  to  save  the  forest 
for  future  generations — my  own  kids, 
if  I  ever  have  any  kids.  Does  that 
sound — stuflfy  ?" 
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Her  mouth  opened  to  speak,  closed. 
What  could  you  say  to  that?  Certainly 
not  what  was  going  through  her  mind. 
She  sat  very  still  beneath  the  steering 
wheel  and  felt  herself  crumbling  inside, 
all  of  her  bravado  gone,  leaving  her 
defenseless. 

"But  it  sounds  so  routine,  Mike.  You 
jump  on  a  fire,  put  it  out,  come  back 
and  wait  for  another." 

Mike  did  not  speak.  His  face,  which 
had  an  almost  battered  look  from  being 
bounced  off  the  ground  by  too  many 
parachutes,   hardened. 

"Yes,"  he  replied  finally,  "it's  routine 
enough,  all  right.  Two  weeks  ago  one 
of  the  boys  was  burned  up  pretty  badly. 
Last  week  a  fellow  broke  his  leg, 
three  weeks  ago  a  jumper  was  trapped 
by  flaming  timber,  parachuted  right  into 
it.  Routine." 

Her  feet  pushed  against  the  floor 
boards  until  they  hurt.  She  wanted  to 
bite  her  tongue  for  saying  the  wrong 
thing  again.  Their  meeting  had  started 
out  all  wrong.  The  wall  of  indifference 
that  Mike  had  built  around  himself 
was  too  strong  to  break  through.  It 
was  like  flying  in  a  fog.  Would  she 
never  come  out  into  the  sunlight? 

"The  boys  told  me  the  circus  played 
a  two-day  stand  in  town,"  Mike  said. 
"Didn't  you  see  it?" 
"No,  I  was  too  busy.  The  camp  is 
on  twenty-four  hour  alert.  The  timber 
is  as  dry  as  an  old  bone — all  that  has 
to  happen  is  for  some  feather-brained 
tourist  to  toss  a  cigarette  over  his 
shoulder  and  we'll  have  another  fire 
to  jump." 

Peggy  slumped  lower  in  the  seat, 
groping  for  something  to  say,  to  do, 
to  make  Mike  know  that  she  existed. 

"Still  doing  the  same  act,  I  suppose," 
Mike  said. 

"Oh  yes,  I've  got  a  new  partner,  of 
course.   Good  man,   gives  the  crowd  a 


She  shuffled  to  the  open  door  and  looked  below. 
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real  thrill."  She  bit  her  lip,  another 
lie.  The  new  man  did  not  have  as  much 
nerve  as  Mike.  On  the  delayed  jumps 
he  was  too  anxious  to  grab  that  rip 
cord  ring. 

Mike  yawned,  stretched,  and  said, 
"Well,  I've  got  to  hit  the  sack."  He 
got  out  of  the  car.  "Sorry  I  couldn't 
catch  the  show.  Maybe  next  year  if 
you're  in  this  territory.  So  long,  Peggy." 
He  walked  off  into  the  twilight. 

Too  stunned,  too  hurt  to  retort, 
Peggy  pressed  the  car's  starter.  The 
gears  ground  as  she  shifted.  She  whipped 
a  match  along  her  jodhpurs  as  Mike 
used  to  do.  It  would  not  light.  Dis- 
gusted, the  girl  struck  it  upon  the 
match  box,  lighted  a  cigarette,  started 
to  throw  the  flaming  match  away.  Her 
eyes  focused  on  the  surrounding  timber. 
She  puckered  up  her  lips,  blew  the 
match  out  and  put  it  in  the  car's  ash 
tray. 

Peggy  remembered  that  her  trip  out 
to  the  smoke  jumper's  camp  was  because 
of  a  dare,  her  own.  In  fact,  that  was 
how  she  and  Mike  met  three  months 
ago,  for  she  had  gone  exhibition  para- 
chute jumping  solely  because  of  a  girl 
friend's  dare.  Having  to  bail  out  twice 
while  ferrying  fighter  planes  during  the 
war  had  helped  accustom  her  to  para- 
chute jumping.  She  had  worked  in  the 
air  show  with  Mike,  an  ex-paratrooper, 
and  her  mind  dared  her  to  fall  in  love 
with  him,  but  her  heart  had  not  been 
concerned  with  the  dare — it  had  simply 
fallen. 

Peggy's  eyes  lighted  up  with  a  sudden 
realization  as  through  the  windshield 
they  spotted  the  smoke  jumpers'  camp 
office  dead  ahead. 

"I'll  show  you,  Mike  Moran." 
The  car  slid  to   a  halt   in  front  of 
the  camp  office.  The  stunt  girl  puffed 
rapidly    upon    her    cigarette,    a    habit 


acquired  from  Mike.  She  carefully 
tamped  the  smoke  out  in  the  ash  tray, 
leaped  out  of  the  car  and  hurried  up 
the  office's  wooden  steps.  Her  hand 
went  to  her  feather  bob,  fluffing  it  out 
before  entering  the  office. 

"I'm  Peggy  Stone,"  she  said,  giving 
the  man  behind  the  desk  one  of  her 
best  smiles,  "a  reporter  for  Lije  maga- 
zine. I've  come  to  do  a  story  on  the 
smoke  jumpers." 

The  man  was  visibly  affected.  He 
immediately  ushered  her  into  the  camp's 
superintendent.  The  superintendent,  a 
large,  hale  and  hearty  type  of  man,  took 
time  to  look  her  over  from  head  to 
toe.  By  his  look  Peggy  knew  he  was 
not  appraising  her  as  he  would  a 
Douglas    fir. 

The  superintendent  was  certain  things 
could  be  arranged.  "You  can  have  the 
run  of  the  camp,  Miss  Stone,"  he 
beamed.  Peggy  flashed  him  another 
smile  and  said,  "Good,  I'll  come  out 
tomorrow  morning.  Good  night.  Thank 
you  very  much." 

"Not  at  all,  not  at  all,"  the  super- 
intendent replied  heartily.  He  leaned 
forward  in  his  chair  as  though  to 
accompany  her  to  the  door,  then,  appar- 
ently thinking  better  of  it,  leaned  back. 
Peggy  turned  quickly  and  walked  out 
of  the  office  grinning  triumphantly. 
"Tomorrow,"  she  whispered,  "wait  until 
tomorrow,  Mike." 

The  next  morning  she  drove  cau- 
tiously into  the  smoke  jumpers'  camp. 
She  did  not  want  to  be  seen  by  Mike. 
Too  many  important  moves  to  be  made. 
First  the  acquaintance  of  the  men  who 
took  care  of  the  jumpers'  parachutes 
and  protective  suits  had  to  be  made. 
In  case  a  fire  alarm  sounded  she  wanted 
to  be  ready. 

Peggy  had  just  introduced  herself  to 
the    parachute    riggers    when    the    fire 
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alarm  cut  into  the  normal  activity  of  the 
camp.  Like  magic  the  camp  became  a 
beehive.  Smoke  jumpers  poured  out  of 
their  long,  wooden  barracks.  Peggy's 
new  friends,  the  men  who  took  care  of 
the  padded  jump  suits,  began  helping 
the  smoke  jumpers  into  their  cumber- 
some apparel. 

The  stunt  girl  turned  her  back  and 
wiggled  into  a  suit.  Farther  down  the 
line  Mike  was  already  working  into  his 
parachute  harness.  Peggy  moved  fast, 
putting  on  the  heavy  leather  gloves,  the 
football  helmet,  the  wire  mask,  added 
protection  against  upthrusting  branches. 

The  jumpers  laughed  and  joked  as 
they  struggled  into  their  suits  and  para- 
chutes. They  walked  to  the  waiting 
planes.  Mike  disappear-ed  into  the  Ford- 
Tri-motor  warming  up  its  engines  near 
the   parachute   shed. 

"Can  you  get  me  into  that  plane?" 
Peggy  asked  the  man  in  charge  of 
parachutes. 

"Sure,"  he  grinned,  "follow  me." 

It  was  hard  walking  in  the  awkward 
jump  suit,  but  no  one  gave  the  small 
figure  climbing  into  the  plane  a  second 
glance.  The  suit's  padded,  high  collar, 
the  helmet,  gloves  and  wire  mask  made 
her  look  like  any  other  smoke  jumper. 

The  parachute  rigger  wished  her  luck, 
her  gloved  hand  wagged  good-bye  to  him 
as  she  took  a  seat  in  the  airplane  among 
the  seven  men. 

The  plane's  three  propellers  beat 
the  air  faster.  The  ship  began  rolling 
over  the  uneven  field,  gathering  speed. 
As  one,  the  men  stopped  talking. 
Through  the  open  door  Peggy  could  see 
the  reason.  Her  throat  constricted.  The 
tall  evergreens  at  the  end  of  the  air- 
field loomed  high,  blocking  a  full  view 
of  the  summer  sky.  The  plane  skimmed 
the  treetops,  gained  altitude  steadily. 
The  jumpers  began  talking  again. 


Peggy  watched  Mike  out  of  the  cor- 
ner of  her  eye.  He  did  not  enter  into 
the  jumpers'  gay  banter,  but  seemed  pre- 
occupied, helmeted  head  bent,  studying 
the  plane's  floor.  Once  he  looked  all 
around  the  small  plane  but  he  did  not 
recognize  her. 

The  spotter,  the  man  whom  Peggy 
had  been  informed  judges  the  wind 
drift  for  the  jumpers  and  tells  them  just 
when  and  where  to  jump,  shouted  from 
his  position  near  the  plane's  open  door, 
"Boys,  we've  got  a  long  way  to  go, 
way  up  on  the  Canadian  border.  You 
might  as  well  relax,  take  off  your 
helmets,  play  a  few  hands  of  bridge." 
He  laughed  at  his  own  joke. 

One  by  one  the  smoke  jumpers 
doffed  helmets.  Peggy  took  hers  off 
last.  Uncovered,  the  feather  bob  showed 
up  like  a  sore  thumb.  The  men  stared, 
speechless. 

Mike's  mouth  fell  open.  He  glared 
across  the  plane  at  her,  shook  his  head, 
closed  his  eyes,  opened  them,  looked 
again.  He  sprang  to  his  feet  and 
changed  places  with  the  bewildered 
jumper  sitting  beside  Peggy. 

"You — you're  not  thinking  of  jump- 
ing?" he  shouted. 

Her  shoulders  lifted  in  a  shrug.  "Why 
not?  I've  jumped  out  of  airplanes  be- 
fore." 

"This  isn't  a  circus  jump,"  Mike 
growled.  "The  jump  itself  is  nothing. 
Down  there  on  the  ground,  that's  where 
the  rough  stuff  begins.  Do  you  know 
how  to  get  out  of  a  tree?" 

"Certainly.  Climb  down." 

He  gave  her  a  fierce  look.  "Two- 
thirds  of  a  fir  tree,"  he  yelled  in  her 
ear,  "consists  of  trunk,  no  branches. 
Your  chute  snags  in  the  top  branches, 
but  you,  you  drop  down  through  the 
limbs.  You  swing  back  and  forth  be- 
neath the  branches  like  a  fizzled-out  yo« 
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yo,  breaking  your  skull  against  the 
trunk.  Or  you  might  land  in  the  fire 
like  that  fellow  last  week." 

Peggy  looked  away.  Her  hands  moved 
behind  her,  giving  the  parachute  a  be- 
fore-the-jump  check  over.  Mike  recog- 
nized the  gesture.  He  scowled,  striking 
the  flat  of  his  hand  on  the  seat. 

"If  you're  so  jump-happy  why  don't 
you  go  back  to  the  flying  circus  ?  You're 
the  kind  that  likes  to  show  off.  'Oh,  look 
at  that  pretty  girl  jumping  out  of  the 
airplane.  Why,  she's  as  brave  as  a  man, 
braver  even.  Bet  she  can  do  anything 
a  man  can  do.'  Well,  Peggy,  there's  no 
crowd  down  there  in  the  timber  to  cheer 
you  when  you  hit  the  ground." 

Peggy  thrust  out  her  jaw  stubbornly 
and  watched  him  rave. 

"Aw,  Mike,"  one  of  the  smoke  jump- 
ers yelled,  "let  her  jump.  The  girl's  used 
to  this.  I  saw  her  jump  in  Missoula. 
She's  good." 

Mike  spun  on  the  man.  "You  stay  out 
of  this !"  he  shouted. 

The  spotter's  voice  sounded  above  the 
plane's  roar. 

"Get  ready  boys,  smoke  off  to  star- 
board." The  smoke  jumpers  put  on  their 
helmets.  Peggy  did  likewise,  watching 
the  troubled  look  grow  in  Mike's  eyes. 
The  jumpers  began  checking  one  an- 
other's equipment.  The  girl  thrust  out 
her  chin,  knowing  that  on  the  surface 
she  looked  calm. 

•   "Peggy,"  Mike  said,  "I  forbid  you  to 
jump." 

"I'll  be  all  right,  Mike." 

"Let's  go!"  the  spotter  yelled. 

One  by  one  the  jumpers  began  leaving 
the  plane,  disappearing  out  the  open 
door  into  space.  The  same  old  fear 
gripped  her.  Her  throat  went  dry.  Be- 
low, to  one  side  of  the  plane,  the  ugly 
maw  of  the  flames  sent  up  a  plume  of 
black  smoke  a  half  mile  into  the  air. 

Now  there  were  only  Peggy  and  Mike 


left.  Mike  turned  and  walked  to  the 
open  door.  He  looked  back,  gave  his 
head  a  vigorous  "No"  shake  and  was 
gone. 

Peggy  rose  to  her  feet.  Her  knees 
felt  like  water.  She  dared  not  grip  the 
plane's  inside  for  support.  Once  her 
hands  touched,  fear  would  make  them 
freeze  there.  She  shuffled  to  the  open 
door  and  looked  below.  The  forest  fire 
was  a  bright  and  ever-widening  blotch 
of  red  in  a  sea  of  green  timber.  Eyes 
closed  tight,  she  threw  herself  out  of 
the  plane. 

The  propeller  wash  tore  at  her  body, 
spinning  it  around  in  midair.  She  pulled 
the  rip  cord.  The  cruel,  welcome  jerk 
came  like  a  whip  lash  as  the  parachute 
opened.  Floating  steadily  earthward, 
Peggy  felt  again  the  helpless,  blind 
trusting  to  luck.  She  gritted  her  teeth 
but  it  did  not  help. 

The  forest  rocketed  up  to  meet  her. 
The  rising  smoke  swirled  skyward.  She 
looked  about  anxiously.  The  wind  was 
sending  the  parachute  nearer  and  nearer 
the  burning  timber.  Warm  air  from  the 
inferno  struck  her  face.  Her  eyes 
searched  for  a  clearing  among  the  trees 
below.  There  was  none,  only  the  tops 
of  firs  thrusting  up  into  the  smoke-filled 
air. 

"Oh,  what  have  I  done?"  she  thought, 
struggling  with  the  parachute  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  guide  it  away  from  the  fire. 
Her  remaining  strength  was  ebbing 
away.  Her  frightened  eyes  sought  for 
Mike  somewhere  in  the  sky.  He  was  no- 
where to  be  seen.  Sparks  drifted  upward. 
The  smoke  grew  thicker.  Now  she  could 
see  the  flames  licking  at  the  trees.  The 
thought  of  the  smoke  jumper  who  para- 
chuted into  the  flaming  timber  gnawed 
at  her. 

Treetops  loomed  up  fast.  Her  feet 
struck  the  yielding  branches.  Her  body 
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plunged  down  through  the  smaller  limbs. 
A  tree  trunk  stood  waiting.  The  para- 
chute tore  loose  from  the  branches  and 
drifted  earthward. 

Her  body  smacked  the  hard  ground 
and  crumpled  on  the  forest  floor.  She 
tried  to  rise  but  lacked  the  strength. 
Timber  crashed  close  by.  Thick  smoke 
stung  her  throat.  She  tried  to  get  out 
of  the  clumsy  jump  suit,  tried  to  un- 
twist the  parachute  lines  wrapped  about 
her.  Her  fingers  would  not  work. 

"Help !"  she  cried  out,  and  then  again. 
Relief  flooded  over  her.  Mike  was  stand- 
ing there  looking  down. 

''Thank  God  youVe  all  right,"  he 
said.  He  bent  and  with  his  knife  rapidly 
cut  the  shackling  parachute  lines.  With 
an  easy  motion  he  picked  her  up  and 
started  oflf  through  the  timber.  He 
crossed  the  turned-up  earth  of  the  fire- 


break before  he  set  her  down  upon  the 
grass.  Peggy  sat  up  weakly  and  spun 
away  from  him. 

"Oh,"  she  moaned,  "I  give  up.  You 
don't  want  me,  no  matter  what  I  do  or 
how  well  I  do  it."  She  gazed  wretchedly 
at  her  broken  fingernails.  "I'm  tired  of 
being  an  overgrown  tomboy.  I  quit  the 
show  yesterday." 

Mike's  face  broke  into  a  smile. 
"Peggy!"  He  sat  down  close  to  her. 
"You  silly  girl,  didn't  you  know  a  cave- 
man ancestor  of  mine  got  the  idea  that 
man  should  be  the  big  cheese  and  that 
woman's  duty  was  to  stare  open-mouthed 
at  his  feats  and  look  helpless?" 

She  gazed  at  him  in  awe.  He  kissed 
her.  She  began  to  cry,  then  to  laugh. 
"How  much  simpler  it  would  have  been," 
she  sighed,  "if  I  had  only  tried  being 
a  woman  in  the  first  place." 


A  STAIRSTEP  PUZZLE 


By  Virginia  B.  Weddle 


Start  with  Step  1  and  see 
if  you  can  climb  the  stairs, 
using  the  definitions  below  to 
help  you.  (Hint:  it  works  two 
ways.)    Solution  on  page  37. 

1 .  A   dress 

2.  Close 

3.  Opinion 

4.  Overflowing 

5.  A  short  letter 

6.  A  tree  of  Central  America 

7.  Coming  into  existence 

8.  Taverns 

9.  A    descendant    of     Israel 

(Ezra  10:30) 
1  0.   A  son  of  Adam 
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Off  the  Records 


By  JOEY  SASSO 


TOP    RECORD    FOR    THE    MONTH: 

"September  in  the  Rain"  .  .  .  "Bop, 
Look  and  Listen" — George  Shearing 
Quintette,  MGM.  George  Shearing^  the 
blind  English  pianist  who's  been  setting 
New  York  on  its  ear  in  holdover  en- 
gagements at  spots  like  Cafe  Society, 
makes  his  bow  on  MGM  records  with 
this  release.  Long  before  Mr.  Shearing 
ever  came  to  America  his  fame  as  a  jazz 
stylist  had  spread  to  these  shores 
through  imported  recordings.  These  rec- 
ords, though  limited  in  quantities,  paved 
the  way  for  a  tour  of  this  country  and 
it  was  during  the  tour  that  Shearing 
heard  his  first  bop.  The  style  so  capti- 
vated him  that  he  decided  to  become  a 
bop  specialist,  with  the  result  that  he's 
been  showered  ever  since  with  critical 
phrases  like  "foremost  bop  pianist"  and 
"the  most  musicianly  of  bop  musicians." 
Here  are  two  sides  by  the  Shearing 
Quintet,  liberally  sprinkled  with  the 
Shearing  piano,  which  show  the  reason 
for  the  use  of  words  like  foremost  and 
musicianly.  Both  are  steady  moving  as 
to  rhythm  with  that  insistent  beat  so 
idiomatic  to  bop.  The  top  side  features 
a  movie  "oldie"  made  new  with  piano 
and  vibes  flights.  The  reverse  is  a  Shear- 
ing original  moved  along  in  a  pleasantly 
bouncy  atmosphere  by  solid  quintet 
teamwork. 

"The  General's  Horse"  .  .  .  "Shad- 
rach"— Phil  Harris,  RCA  Victor.  The 
first  is  one  of  Phil  Harris'  best  novelties 
and  his  pungent  rendition  will  have  a 
wide  appeal,  particularly  for  GI's.  Phil 
tells  the  story  of  the  high  brass  and  his 
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recalcitrant  "hay  burner"  in  vigorous 
style,  putting  a  very  amusing  touch  to 
the  finale.  The  coupling  is  probably  the 
most  exciting  version  waxed  yet  of  this 
ageless  standard. 

"Put  Your  Shoes  On,  Lucy"  .  .  .  "I'm 
the  Girl  Who  Married  the  Man  on  the 
Flying  Trapeze" — Beatrice  Kay,  Co- 
lumbia. Just  before  one  adventurous 
country  gal  set  out  for  the  Big  City  her 
grandma  offered  this  bit  of  sage  advice: 
"Put  Your  Shoes  On,  Lucy."  Beatrice 
doubles  as  the  knowing  grandma  and 
sweet,  unspoiled  Lucy.  On  t'other  side 
Bea  tells  what  happened  to  the  damsel 
who  ran  off  with  the  daring  young 
"Man  on  the  Flying  Trapeze."  Elliot 
Jacoby's  orchestra  provides  spirited 
waltz  accompaniment  with  a  few  sound 
effects  added. 

"The  Ten  Best-Loved  Hymns"— 
Bibletone  Album.  Here  are  ten  outstand- 
ing hymns,  played  on  the  master  cathe- 
dral organ,  that  have  remained  favorites 
throughout  the  centuries.  The  album, 
which  is  complete  with  booklet  contain- 
the  words  and  music  of  the  hymns,  in- 
cludes "Rock  of  Ages,"  "Nearer  My  God 
To  Thee,"  "The  Old  Rugged  Cross," 
"Softly  and  Tenderly,"  "Lead,  Kindly 
Light,"  "In  the  Sweet  Bye  and  Bye," 
"What  a  Friend  We  Have  in  Jesus"  and 
"Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul." 

Mozart:  "Concerto  Number  1,  in  B- 
Flat" — Arturo  Toscanini  and  the  NBC 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Leonard  Sharrow, 

(Continued    on   page    38) 
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ERE  is  an  attractive  pair  of  book 
ends  that  can  be  yours  for  the  matter 
of  a  few  cents,  plus  two  or  three  eve- 
nings of  industry.  As  you  can  see  by  the 
accompanying  illustration,  they  would 
make  a  most  acceptable  gift,  the  minia- 
ture galleon  decoration  making  the  book 
ends  particularly  suitable  for  a  private 
den. 

A  short  length  of  clean,  straight- 
grained  timber,  some  wire  or  cane, 
brown  paper  or  parchment,  white  thread, 
putty  or  plaster,  and  a  few  tubes  of  paint 
are  all  the  materials  needed  to  make 
this  decorative  little  set. 

First,  let  us  tackle  the  construction  of 
the  miniature  galleons.  Of  necessity, 
these  have  been  reduced  to  the  simplest 
detail.  The  following  instructions  will 
enable  you  to  make  a  pair  of  small, 
lifelike  craft  with  a  minimum  of  diffi- 
culty. 

Two  pieces  of  5^ -inch-thick  timber, 
15^ -inches  by  4  inches  in  dimensions, 
are  sufficient  for  the  hulls  of  the  gal- 
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leons.  Mark  out  each  piece  from  the 
outline  with  a  fret  saw. 

In  rough  form  you  now  have  the 
miniature  hulls  for  your  model  craft.  To 
complete  them,  taper  the  bows  slightly 
and  round  off  the  under  parts  with  a 
small  file,  finishing  the  hulls  off  to  a 
satisfactory  degree  of  smoothness  with 
sandpaper. 

Next,  cut  the  masts  for  your  small 
vessels.  Their  names  and  respective 
sizes  are  shown  at  Fig.  2.  They  can  be 
made  from  stout  wire  or  from  slivers 
cut  from  a  cane.  Holes  should  be  drilled 
at  appropriate  points  in  each  hull   (see 
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Fig.  2)  and  the  base  of  each  mast  dipped 
into  glue  and  then  pressed  firmly  home 
into  the  hull.  Note  that  the  foremast 
and  the  mizzenmast  are  just  off  per- 
pendicular, both  having  a  slight  'rake.' 
Whilst  the  glue  on  the  masts  is  hard- 
ening, we  can  turn  our  attention  to  the 
spars  and  sails.  The  spars  are  cut  from 
similar  material  to  the  masts;  i.e., — 
wire  or  slivers  of  cane.  Each  vessel 
carries  four  spars,  and  their  respective 
sizes  are  as  follows : 

Spar   for  the   foresail    2    inches   long 

Spar  for  the  top  mainsail  .  1-3/4  inches  long 
Spar  for  the  mainsail  ....  2-3/8  inches  long 
Spar  for  lateen  sail    3   inches  long 

You  will  require  two  each  of  the  above 
spars. 

Putting  the  spars  to  one  side  for  the 
moment,  we  can  attend  to  the  sails  and 
pennants.  Vellum  or  parchment  are,  of 
course,  the  best  materials  to  use  for 
these,  but  if  they  are  unobtainable,  a 
very  good  substitute  can  be  secured  by 
giving  a  sheet  of  ordinary  stout  brown 
paper  a  coat  of  white  paint  on  one  side 
and  allowing  it  to  dry.  Brown  paper 
treated  in  this  manner  produces  sails  of 
a  fine  "period"  appearance,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  added  stiffness  of  the 
coat  of  paint  permits  a  good  "billowing" 
effect. 


The  sails  and  pennants  should  be  cut 
to  the  patterns  and  sizes  shown  at  Fig. 
3.  You  will  require  two  of  each.  The 
sails  are  attached  to  the  spars  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  turning  down  the 
tops  of  each  and  then  glueing  to  the 
appropriate  spar,  which  should  be  left 
projecting  on  each  side  of  the  sail  for 
a  matter  of  an  eighth  of  an  inch. 

When  the  hulls,  masts,  spars  and  sails 
of  the  miniature  galleons  have  been  com- 
pleted, brushes  and  paints  can  be  pro- 
cured and  the  various  decorations  to  the 
sails  (see  Fig.  3)  can  be  added.  Either 
artists'  oil  paints  or  enamels  may  be 
used.  A  good  color  scheme  is  to  have 
the  shield  on  the  foresail  in  royal  blue, 
the  crosses  on  the  top  main-  and  main- 
sails in  scarlet,  and  the  pennant  a  tri- 
color of  scarlet,  gilt  and  royal  blue. 
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The  hulls  may  be  painted  or  stained 
to  any  color  desired.  A  realistic  effect 
can  be  obtained  by  staining  them  a  rich 
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golden  brown  (mid-oak),  painting  a 
thin  piping  of  scarlet  along  the  bulwarks, 
and  adding  two  small  rectangles  of  yel- 
low at  the  stern  to  simulate  an  inner 
illumination.  When  this  is  dry,  follow 
up  with  a  coat  of  clear  varnish  and  paint 
the  masts  a  dark  brown. 

Now  for  rigging  our  model  craft.  The 
spars  are  attached  to  the  masts  by  loops 
of  thread  in  the  manner  shown  at  Fig.  4, 
A  dab  oi  glue  on  the  knot  at  the  rear 
of  each  spar  will  further  ensure  a  firm 
join.  The  lower  corners  of  the  sails  are 
drawn  upwards  to  the  rear  in  order  to 
make  the  sails  billow  out  in  approved 
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fashion.  They  are  then  fastened  to  the 
hull  by  means  of  small  brass  brads,  with 
the  exception  of  the  top  mainsail,  the 
lower  corners  of  which  are  glued  to  the 
top  of  the  mainsail. 

Once  the  sails  are  positioned,  the  rig- 
ging may  be  completed  with  white 
thread.  It  requires  a  little  care  and  pa- 
tience to  ensure  that  the  thread  is 
stretched  tautly  across  from  spar  to  spar 
and  mast  to  mast,  but  it  is  a  job  that  is 
worth  doing  well,  for  if  the  rigging  has 
any  tendency  to  sag,  it  can  mar  an 
otherwise  excellent  little  model. 

A  diagram  of  the  complete  rigging  is 
given  at  Fig.  4.  As  will  be  seen,  the 
small  brads  that  secure  the  lower  corners 
of  the  sails  to  the  hull  serve  a  double 
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purpose.  The  thread  descending  from 
the  tips  of  the  masts  and  spars  is  looped 
securely  about  these  "stanchions." 

When  the  miniature  galleons  are  com- 
pleted, the  next  task  is  to  cut  the  four 
pieces  of  wood  for  the  book  ends.  Any 
quality  or  type  of  timber  may  be  used, 
but  if  the  book  ends  are  destined  to  be 
stained  and  polished,  choose  timber  with 
a  good,  clean  grain.  If  they  are  to  be 
painted,  however,  the  quality  of  the 
wood  will  not  matter  so  much. 

The  four  sections  should  be  cut  from 
^-inch  thick  timber  to  the  shape  and 
dimensions  given  at  Fig.  5,  and  then 
glued  and  screwed  together  into  pairs, 
afterwards  being  stained  or  painted  to 
any  desired  color. 

The  galleons  are  secured  to  each  of 
the  book  ends  by  means  of  Ij^-inch 
wood-screws  passing  up  through  the 
baseboards  to  engage  the  hulls  of  the 
small  craft  in  the  manner  shown  at  Fig. 
6.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  galleons  are 
raised  some  half  an  inch  from  the  base- 
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boards,    the    exposed    length    of    screw  bows  of  your  small  vessel.  Allow  this 

being  ultimately  covered  by,  and  form-  "sea"  to  set  quite  hard,  and  then  paint 

ing    an    excellent    foundation    for,    the  it    appropriately    in    green,    blue    and 

imitation  sea.  white. 

Your    final    task    is    to    provide    this  ,,            n        i_     i        j 

,,      „               ,  .  ,         „                       ,  ,  Your  galleon  book  ends  are  now  com- 

sea    upon  which  to  float  your  models.  ,              ,      .,i        ,          ,       , 

-r,  ^^            .         '  1  '      1    ^         r   T-»    •  plete,  and  will  make  a  handsome  and 
Putty,   papier-mache,   plaster  of   raris, 

etc.,  are  all  suitable  for  this.  Whichever      "^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  *«  ^"^  ^o°"^ B"* 

material  is  used,  the  surface  should  be  "^^er  be  surprised  if  your  friends  keep 

worked   up    into    a   fair    simulation   of  plaintively  assuring  you  that  they  are 

waves — not  forgetting  a  large  "roller"  just  what  they  want  themselves — ^if  only 

foaming   back    from    each    side   of    the  they  were  clever  enough  to  make  them ! 


According  to  historians  in  India,  Hindus  originated  the  game  of  chess  at  least 
twelve  hundred  years  ago.  At  one  time,  according  to  Oriental  writers,  Hindus 
would  go  so  far  as  to  wager  a  finger  or  a  hand  on  the  outcome  of  a  chess  game — 
and  cut  it  off  if  they  lost. 

Following  is  the  Oriental  version  of  the  origin  of  the  game:  In  the  fifth  cen- 
tury A.D.  there  lived  a  young  king  In  India  who  was  surrounded  by  court  fops 
and  grafters  who  flattered  and  played  up  to  the  king  In  order  to  fleece  him  and 
obtain  favors  from  him.  The  monarch.  Intoxicated  with  youth  and  high  office, 
failed  to  see  through  the  smoke  screen  of  flattery.  He  believed  himself  all- 
powerful  and  refused  to  listen  to  the  advice  and  warnings  of  his  advisers. 

Finally  one  of  his  advisers,  a  Brahmin  named  Sissa,  invented  the  game  of  chess 
as  a  trick  to  warn  the  youthful  ruler  of  the  danger  of  the  human  leeches  that 
took  advantage  of  him.  Using  the  tactics  of  the  ancient  Hindu  armies  as  a  basis 
for  the  game,  the  Brahmin  introduced  it  to  the  public.  Its  popularity  swept  rapidly 
throughout  India.  The  king  asked  Sissa  to  teach  him  the  finer  points  of  the 
game.  This  gave  the  Brahmin  a  chance  to  advise  the  king  in  a  subtle  fashion. 

"Understand,"  said  Sissa,  "the  king  is  the  most  important  piece  on  the  board, 
but  he  can  neither  attack  nor  defend  himself  without  the  aid  of  his  subjects. 

The  king  was  so  pleased  with  this  advice  that  he  asked  the  Brahmin  what  he 
would  like  as  a  reward. 

"I  do  not  wish  much,"  said  Sissa.  "Behold  this  board  with  Its  64  squares. 
Merely  place  one  grain  of  rice  on  the  first  square,  two  on  the  second,  four  on 
the  fourth,  and  so  on,  doubling  the  number  each  time," 

"A  very  moderate  demand,"   said  the   monarch. 

But  when  it  came  time  for  the  ruler  to  pay  up,  he  was  greatly  surprised  to  learn 
that  all  of  the  crops  of  his  entire  empire  could  not  yield  enough  rice  to  meet 
this  demand, 

"Let  that  be  a  lesson  to  you,"  advised  the  Brahmin,  "on  how  easy  It  Is  for 
one  to  take  advantage  of  a  king  who  Is  not  constantly  on  guard  against  those 
who  surround   him," — George  R.  Flamm 


XHE  vast  Nevada  landscape  swept 
away  on  every  side,  bending  upward  at 
the  edges  to  hot  blue  hills.  The  highway 
extended  to  infinity,  behind  and  ahead. 
In  the  center  of  everything  stood  the 
trailer — big,  new,  shiny,  but  a  little  dusty 
at  the  corners  of  the  window  frames. 
The  car  attached  to  it  was  small,  gray, 
and  weary-looking.  The  hood  was  open. 

A  young  man  bent  over  the  front 
fender  with  his  head  out  of  sight  inside 
the  hood.  A  thin  haze  of  smoke  from 
the  oil-filler-pipe  floated  up  about  his 
shoulders.  The  young  man  said  some- 
thing in  an  undertone,  then  straightened 
and  turned  his  head  toward  the  interior 
of  the  car. 

"Can't  you  keep  those  kids  quiet?" 
he  asked  his  wife  in  an  exasperated 
voice. 

"I'm  doing  the  best  I  can,  Johnnie," 
the  brown-eyed  young  woman  in  the 
front  seat  said.  "We're  roasting  in  here. 
What's  the  matter  with  it,  dear?" 

"Oh — I  busted  the  distributor  cap ! 
I'm  trying  to  tape  it  together.  .  .  ." 
Perspiring,    Johnnie    ducked    his    head 


back  beneath  the  hood.  His  shoulders 
moved  slightly  as  he  wound  the  bakelite 
dome  with  tape. 

"You  shouldn't  have  fooled  with  it," 
his  wife  said.  " — not  out  here  so  far 
from  anywhere." 

The  five-year-old  boy  in  the  back  seat 
said,  "I'm  thirsty.  Mommy." 

"You  just  had  a  drink,  darling.  If  you 
drink  too  much  water  in  this  heat  you'll 
get  sick."  With  a  folded  road  map  the 
young  woman  fanned  the  whimpering 
baby  she  held  in  her  arms. 

Johnnie  straightened  and  flung  the 
sweat  from  his  forehead.  "What  were 
you  sayin'.  Marge?"  he  asked  irritably. 

"I  said  you  shouldn't  have  fooled  with 
it,  out  here  so  far  from  anywhere." 

Johnnie  yanked  his  hat  off,  flung  back 
his  hair  and  replaced  his  hat.  "What  in 
blazes  should  I  have  done?"  he  asked. 
"I  had  to  file  the  points !  She  was  just 
hittin'  on  four !" 

"It  was  still  running,"  Marge  said  in 
a  gentle  voice.  "That's  more  than  it's 
doing  now." 

"You  see  those  hills  ahead,  don't  you?" 
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Johnnie  said  patiently,  walking  to  the 
auto's  front  window.  "She'll  have  to  be 
hitting  on  all  six  to  make  those  hills." 

"I'm  sorry,  dear,"  Marge  said.  "How 
far  is  it  to  the  next  town?" 

"I  don't  know,  Marge.  You've  got 
the  map — you  tell  me^ 

Marge  unfolded  the  map  and  studied 
it.  Johnnie  bent  over  the  motor.  The 
child  in  the  rear  seat  said,  "I'm  thirsty, 
Mommy." 

"About  fifty  miles,"  Marge  said. 

"How  far  back  to  the  last  one?" 
Johnnie  asked  from  under  the  hood. 

"About  forty,  I'd  say."  Marge  gazed 
anxiously  down  the  road.  "Let's  flag 
the  next  car,"  she  said.  "Maybe  they'll 
have  an  extra  one." 

"An  extra  what?" 

"Distributor  cap." 

Johnnie  straightened  and  looked  at  his 
wife.  "People  don't  carry  extra  distrib- 
utor caps,"  he  said.  He  went  back  to 
work.  Many  minutes  went  by.  Heat 
waves  danced  over  everything  in  sight. 
There  was  no  sound  but  the  crying  of 
the  baby.  Johnnie  whipped  his  head  up- 
ward, splattering  sweat.  "For  the  love 
of  Mike,  Marge  1"  he  shouted,  "Can't 
you  keep  the  baby  quiet?" 

"What  would  you  suggest?"  Marge 
asked  sweetly. 

"Anything !  Take  it  for  a  walk  1  Sing 
to  it!  Take  it  back  to  the  trailer!" 

"This  isn't  like  you,  dear,"  Marge 
said.  "Can't  you  get  it  fixed?" 

"Oh — the  confounded  thing  is  so  hot 
and  greasy.  The  tape  won't  stick." 

"Why  don't  you  pour  some  water  over 
it  to  cool  it  off?"  Marge  asked.  "There's 
plenty  of  water  in  the  trailer." 

"People — don't — pour — water — o  v  e  r 
distributor  caps." 

"Well,  I'm  sorry  I  suggested  it." 

"You  should  be." 

"Come  on,  David,"  Marge  said  to  the 
child  in  the  rear  of  the  car.  "We'll  go 


home.  Your  father  is  angry  with  us." 
Thereupon,  she  got  out  of  the  car. 
Carrying  the  baby,  she  went  back  to  the 
trailer.  She  helped  David  in  through  the 
door,  stepped  in  with  the  baby  and  closed 
the  door  behind  her. 

Johnnie  kept  his  head  under  the  hood 
for  a  long  time.  At  last  he  went  to  the 
driver's  seat.  He  turned  the  ignition  key 
and  stepped  on  the  starter.  The  motor 
struggled  to  life.  Smiling,  Johnnie  got 
out,  slammed  the  hood,  and  latched  it 
down.  He  walked  back  to  the  trailer 
door.  "O.K.,  Marge,"  he  called.  "We're 
taking  off !" 

No  answer  came  from  within.  Johnnie 
opened  the  door.  His  wife  was  sitting 
on  the  studio  couch.  She  did  not  look 
at  him. 

"Let's  get  in  the  car,  Marge,"  Johnnie 
said.  "We're  going!" 

"Come  on.  Mommy !"  the  child  David 
urged.  He  tugged  at  his  mother's  hand. 

"You  go  ahead,"  Marge  told  her  son. 
"I'm  staying  back  here.  I  was  just  try- 
ing to  help." 

"Oh,  for  Pete's  sake!"  Johnnie  said. 
"Come  on!" 

"I'm  staying  here." 

"I  think  it's  against  the  law." 

"I  don't  care.  I'm  staying  in  the 
trailer.  You  go  ahead  if  you  want  to, 
Davie." 

The  boy  ran  to  the  door  and  hopped 
out.  Johnnie  latched  the  trailer  door  and 
helped  David  into  the  front  seat  of  the 
car.  Carefully  he  got  the  car  and  its 
burden  into  motion.  His  eyes  moved  to 
the  hills  ahead.  In  a  little  while  the 
child  went  to  sleep  beside  him. 

Johnnie  repented.  Why  had  he  been 
so  gruff,  he  wondered.  Marge,  in  her 
womanlike  way,  had,  as  she'd  said,  only 
tried  to  be  helpful.  Get  a  new  distributor 
cap  from  a  passing  motorist?  Pour  some 
water  over  the  broken  one  to  cool  it 
off  .  .  .   ?  On  the  face  of  it,  there  was 
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nothing  so  ridiculous  about  the  ideas. 
How  could  she  know  that  they  were 
out  of  the  question?  And  the  fretting  of 
the  children  .  .  .  that  was  to  be  expected. 
It  had  been  frightfully  hot  there,  with 
no  breeze  blowing  .  .  .  Well,  he'd  stop 
after  a  while,  and  go  back  and  apologize. 

The  car  was  laboring  up  a  long  hill 
in  low  gear  when  David  awoke.  "I'm 
thirsty,  Daddy,"  the  child  said. 

"O.K.,  son.  We'll  stop  pretty  soon. 
I'm  thirsty,  too." 

There  was  a  town  in  the  valley  ahead. 
Johnnie  stopped  the  car  and  walked 
through  the  slanting  sunlight  to  the 
trailer.  Maybe  Marge  would  like  to  have 
supper  in  a  restaurant.  He  would  ask 
her. 

Johnnie  opened  the  trailer  door,  then 
stopped,  astounded.  "What  in  the  name 
of  common  sense  are  you  doing, 
Marge?"  he  demanded.  "What's  that  I 
smell?" 

"Cookies,"  Marge  said.  "I  made  you 
some  cookies." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  you  had  the 
stove  going — with  us  moving?" 

"Yes,  dear.  I  made  you  some  cookies. 
The  kind  you  like." 

"Marge  1  Suppose  something  had  hap- 


pened !  Suppose  we'd  had  a  wreck !  Sup- 
pose the  trailer  had  caught  on  fire!" 

"People  cook  on  trains,  don't  they? 
They  cook  on  ships !" 

"But  people — don't — cook — in  trailers 
on  the  road." 

"Well,  /  did!" 

"You're  hopeless,"  Johnnie  said. 
"You're  absolutely  hopeless.  Got  any 
cold  water?" 

"There's  a  pitcher  of  lemonade.  Help 
yourself."  With  a  resigned  wave  of  her 
hand.  Marge  indicated  a  tinkling  pitcher 
in  the  sink. 

"Lemonade  ?  You  don't  say  I  You 
mean  you  made  lemonade,  too — while 
we  were  travelling?"  Incredulously, 
Johnnie  lifted  the  pitcher. 

"Yep." 

"Marge — you're  .  .  .  you're  unbe- 
lievable!" 

"You're  not  so  bad  yourself.  I  notice 
we  made  those  hills  all  right." 

"Oh— I  got  her  taped  together." 

"Run  all  right?" 

"Didn't  miss  a  pop." 

"Good  going,  pardner,"   Marge  said. 

"What  say  we  drive  late  tonight?" 
Johnnie  suggested.  "I  believe  there's 
going  to  be  a  moon." 


SUBSTITUTE  TEACHER 

(Continued  from  page   21) 

school.  Why  don't  you  all  go  along  and 
deliver  it  in  person?" 

"Gee,  that  would  be  swell,"  the  spokes- 
man said.  Then  suddenly  he  added  in  an 
apologetic  tone,  "We  haven't  been  on  the 
level  with  him.  Do  you  think  a  visit  from 
guys  like  us  would  be  good  for  him?" 

"Don't  worry  about  that,"  I  answered. 
"A  visit  from  you  would  do  him  more 
good  than  a  visit  from  the  President!" 


SOLUTION  TO  STAIRSTEP  PUZZLE 

(Pussle   on   page    29) 
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OFF  THE  RECORDS 

(Continued   form   page    30) 

Bassoon,  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  Album. 
This  work  was  recorded  in  1947,  soon 
after  Sharrow,  who  is  solo  bassoonist 
with  the  NBC  Symphony,  had  performed 
it  with  Toscanini  during  the  course  of 
the  orchestra's  regular  broadcast  series 
over  the  NBC  network.  Sharrow,  an 
original  member  of  the  orchestra  when 
it  was  founded  in  1937,  demonstrates  re- 
markable technique  and  musicianship  in 
the  recording  of  this  concerto,  which  was 
written  when  Mozart  was  18.  The  in- 
terplay between  solo  instrument  and 
orchestra  is  sustained  throughout  the 
three  movements,  and  the  collaboration 
of  orchestra  and  soloist  is  notable  for 
its  precision  and  clarity.  Dominating 
the  performance  is  Toscanini's  uncanny 
interpretive  insight,  which  imparts  a 
cameo  quality  to  the  recording. 

"A  Grieg  Program" — Morton  Gould 
conducting  the  Robin  Hood  Dell  Or- 
chestra of  Philadelphia.  Columbia  Mas- 
terworks  Album.  Here  are  nine  short 
and  vigorous  works  by  the  great  Nor- 
wegian composer,  Edvard  Grieg,  de- 
lightfully interpreted  by  Morton  Gould 
as  conductor  of  Robin  Hood  Dell  Or- 
chestra of  Philadelphia.  Grieg  is  at  his 
best  in  such  short  pieces  as  these,  rang- 
ing in  mood  from  the  sombre  and 
fanciful  to  joyous  folk  music.  He  is  es- 
sentially a  nationalistic  composer  who 
has  celebrated  his  native  Norway  in 
many  musical  settings.  "A  Grieg  Pro- 
gram" includes  two  excerpts  from  the 
"Peer  Gynt  Suites,"  the  radiant  "Morn- 
ing Mood,"  and  the  touching  "Solveig's 
Song,"  two  rousing  "Norwegian 
Dances,"  the  tender  "I  Love  Thee," 
which  Grieg  wrote  on  the  occasion  of 
his  betrothal,  the  romantic  "To  Spring," 
and  the  fanciful  "March  of  the  Dwarfs." 


BIBLE    READINGS    FOR    THE    MONTH 

(Prepared  by  James  V.   Claypool,  Secy.,  Pro- 
motion of  Bible  Use,  American  Bible  Society) 

THEME:  Now  Is  the  Time 

1.  Mark  1  :1-15 Going  Straight 

2.  Mark  2:1-17 Follow  Me 

3.  Deuteronomy  31 :6-8 

Strong  and  Courageous 

4.  Deuteronomy  8:1 0-20. Keep  Independent 

5.  Ecclesiastes  5:9-20 A  Laboring  Man 

6.  Mark  4:21-41 How  to  Crow 

7.  I    Kings  3:1-15 A  Marriage  Prayer 

8.  I   Kings  3:1 6-28. Two  Mothers — One  Son 

9.  I   Kings   18:17-46 Thou  Troubler 

10.   I    Kings   19:1-18 

Not  Better  Than   My   Fathers 

n.   Mark  5:1-20 A  Crazy  Man 

12.  11   Kings  2:1-15.    Caught  in  a  Whirlwind 

13.  II    Kings   5:1-14 A  Wealthy  Leper 

14.  Mark  8:27-38 Who  Is  Christ? 

15.  Luke  7:36-50 Always  Griping 

16.  Luke    10:38-42 Mary    and    Martha 

17.  Nehemiah  6:1-14.  .Doing  a  Great  Work 

18.  Mark  2:18-28 Wandering  By 

19.  Daniel   5:13-31 Mystic  Writing 

20.  Daniel  6:1-23 ..  Daniel  in  the  Lions'  Den 

21.  Matthew   11:1-19 What  Jesus   Did 

22.  Matthew   1 1 :20-30 Wicked  Cities 

23.  Matthew  14:22-36.  .  .Walking  on  Water 

24.  Isaiah  26:1-8 A  Strong  City 

25.  Haggai  2:1-9 To  the  Remnant 

26.  Hosea  14:1-7 O  Return 

27.  Mark  1 3 :28-37 On  Watch 

28.  Ruth  1 Thy  God,  My  God 

29.  Malachi  3:1-10 The  Great  Wooer 

30.  Malachi  4 The  Day  Cometh 


Joplc  TALKS 


•  Subject  for  group  discussion  (first  week) : 

LET'S  MAKE  THE  MOST  FROM  OUR  BEST! 

B^  (l<>Le/it  QaA^fia/i  Jllntnen- 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  Discuss  the  importance  of  work,  for  our  self-respect  and  for  our  well-being^ 
(Ecclesiastes  9:10;  John  9:4;  II  Thessalonians  3:10) 

2.  Why  does  it  pay  one  to  be  industrious?  (Proverbs  14:23;  22:29) 

3.  Why  is  it  so  important  for  us  to  desire  and  seek  after  the  best  skills  that  we 
can  possibly  acquire?   (I  Corinthians  12:31) 

4.  How  may  we  follow  the  example  of  Jesus  by  increasing  in  wisdom  as  well 
as  in  stature,  and  in  favor  with  God  as  well  as  with  men?  (Luke  2:52) 

5.  Discuss  the  importance  of  seeking  both  wisdom  and  the  approval  of  God  in-, 
our  work.  (Proverbs  4:7;  II  Timothy  2:15) 


•  Resource  material: 

Don't  you  think  we  should  regard 
Labor  Day  as  a  solemn  reminder  of  the 
dignity  and  the  importance  of  our  own 
job,  whatever  it  may  be?  Why  is  any 
worthy  field  of  labor  deserving  of  the 
worker's  best  efforts?  Is  there  any  ex- 
cuse for  slovenly  and  half-hearted  work  ? 
What  values  are  to  be  found  in  any 
honest  job? 

What  are  some  of  the  "jobs  that  a 
Christian  shouldn't  try  to  do?  What 
makes  a  job  honorable  or  dishonorable? 
Can  an  honorable  man  make  a  dishonor- 
able job  honorable?  Why? 

One  of  our  former  presidents,  Grover 
Cleveland,  gave  us  some  very  thoughtful 
words  about  labor  that  are  as  American 
as  they  are  stimulating  and  true:  "A 
truly  American  sentiment  recognizes  the 


dignity  of  labor  and  the  fact  that  honor 
lies  in  honest  toil."  Dignity  is  a  great, 
solid  word  that  deserves  more  frequent: 
use  than  we  ordinarily  give  it.  There 
is  a  tinge  of  commendable  pride  in  it, 
but  it  is  a  pride  that  has  more  of  hu- 
mility than  of  jaunty  conceit.  We  ought: 
to  have  a  place  for  true  dignity  in  our 
lives,  you  and  I.  And  honor  has  a  place 
in  honest  toil! 

And  this  would  be  a  good  time  to 
remind  ourselves  of  another  wise  state- 
ment that  was  set  down  by  Adam  Smith 
in  1776  in  his  monumental  book,  Wealth 
of  Nations :  "Labour  was  the  first  price, 
the  original  purchase  money  that  was 
paid  for  all  things."  That's  good  to  re- 
member ! 

Because  this  month  of  September  not 
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only  brings  Labor  Day  but  sees  also  the 
opening  of  many  schools  and  colleges  in 
which  multitudes  are  preparing  them- 
selves for  lives  of  service  with  minds  as 
well  as  hands,  it  seems  proper  to  con- 
sider how  we  can  make  the  most  from 
our  best. 

If  a  man  is  a  laborer  with  his  hands 
he  has  the  right  to  choose  tasks  in  which 
he  can  use  his  best  skills,  whatever  they 
may  be.  And  a  man  whose  work  is  pri- 
marily intellectual  is  certainly  entitled 
to  the  opportunity  to  sharpen  his  intel- 
lect and  increase  his  fund  of  knowledge 
by  careful  and  earnest  and  exacting 
study. 

Every  man  owes  it  to  himself  to  get 
proper  and  adequate  training  for  his 
work.  And  he  owes  it  to  himself  and 
to  his  generation  to  find  work  for  which 
he  is  best  fitted.  It  is  not  enough  to 
choose  a  job;  a  Christian  should  try  to 
select  the  type  of  work  in  which  he  can 
do  his  best.  Then  he  should  fit  himself 
conscientiously  for  that  work  and  throw 
himself  into  it  with  the  intention  of 
making  a  living  and  making  a  worthy 
contribution  to  the  progress  of  his  gen- 
eration. He  should  try  to  make  the  most 
from  his  best. 

This  calls  for  self-examination,  a 
careful  weighing  of  one's  capacities  and 
skills  and  limitations  and  purposes.  It  is 
not  a  matter  to  be  decided  in  an  after- 
noon, impetuously  and  with  small  con- 
cern for  the  future.  It  calls  for  more 
careful  appraisal  and  strategy  than  a 
field  general  would  devote  to  a  major 
campaign.  A  lifelong  campaign,  to  take 
distant  goals  and  hold  them  and  con- 
solidate them,  is  worthy  of  our  best 
planning  and  our  best  efforts.  We 
should  try  to  make  the  most  from  our 
best! 

This   makes   a  college  education   ad- 


visable. Anyone  should  try  to  equip 
himself  fully  to  render  the  best  possible 
service.  Many  a  man  will  find  that  a 
college  diploma  is  a  requirement  in  his 
field  of  work;  others  will  need  to  study 
beyond  college  if  they  are  to  do  their 
best  service  in  certain  fields.  Treat  your- 
self to  the  best  in  preparation  for  your 
best  work.  Then  make  the  most  from 
that  best! 

How  many  men  have  built  their  own 
monuments  because  they  have  made  the 
most  from  their  best!  Select  your  fa- 
vorite great  men  from  the  history  of 
this  or  any  other  land :  George  Wash- 
ington, Daniel  Webster,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, Robert  Browning,  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  John  Greenleaf  Whittier, 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  Martin 
Luther,  John  and  Charles  Wesley, 
Booker  T.  Washington,  George  Wash- 
ington Carver,  Franz  Schubert,  Ludwig 
von  Beethoven,  and  whatever  others  are 
highest  in  your  list  of  the  truly  great, 
have  been  men  who  took  their  very 
best  and  then  made  the  most  from  it. 

In  this  connection  we  would  do  well 
to  remember  what  John  Lothrop  Motley, 
a  distinguished  American  historian,  once 
wrote:  "Monuments!  What  are  they? 
the  very  pyramids  have  forgotten  their 
builders,  or  to  whom  they  were  dedi- 
cated. Deeds,  not  stones,  are  the  true 
monuments  of  the  great." 

This  must  have  been  what  the  English 
essayist,  William  Hazlitt,  had  in  mind 
when  he  wrote :  "Those  only  deserve  a 
monument  who  do  not  need  one."  That's 
something  to  bear  in  mind  and  to  strive 
for  I  And  it  isn't  necessarily  beyond  your 
reach!  Try  to  make  the  most  from 
your  very  best! 

It  will  pay  you  better  than  you  may 
think — and  in  more  enduring  coin  than 
you  m^y  imagine! 


«s<o^®">-»  •-'§)sS)/^ 


^afuc  ^cdk6. 


Bi^  RoJue^  CadfioA.  2Uiine^ 


FOR  THE  SE  COND  WEEKOF  THE  MONTH 

•  Subject  for  group  discussion: 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  OUR  FAITH 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  Explain  why  faith  must  be  reinforced  by  works.   (James  2:17,  22,  24) 

2.  Do  you  think  faith  is  possible  zvithout  love?  (I  Corinthians  13  :2) 

3.  Why  is  it  that  we  cant  please  God  without  faith f  (Hebrews  11 :6) 

4.  Is  faith  something  that  God  gives  us,  or  do  we  develop  it  ourselves,  or  do  we 
work  with  God  to  develop  and  strengthen  it?  (Luke  17:5;  II  Peter  1:5) 

5.  What  is  the  chief  value  of  our  faith?  (John  3  :16) 


•  Resource  material: 

Have  you  ever  asked  yourself  how 
important  your  faith  really  is?  What 
has  it  done  for  you?  What  has  it  cost 
you?  What  has  it  demanded  of  you? 
What  have  you  really  given  up  for  it? 

Isn't  it  true  that  a  faith  that  has  laid 
heavy  demands  upon  its  possessor — and 
has  exacted  from  him  what  it  may  have 
demanded — is  bound  to  be  far  more  pre- 
cious to  him  than  if  it  had  not  laid  heavy 
demands  upon  him?  Don't  you  feel  that 
the  faith  of  Paul,  for  instance,  was 
vastly  more  precious  to  him  because  it 
demanded  that  he  turn  aside  from  his 
former  ambitions  and  submit  himself  to 
the  yoke  of  Christ?  Don't  you  think 
each  persecution  that  he  suffered  brought 
him  some  added  spiritual  enrichment? 

Have  you  known  someone  whose  faith 
has  cost  him  any  unusual  sacrifice? 
Wouldn't  you  agree  that  he  is  the  richer 
because  of  it,  and  more  mature  spir- 
itually ? 

Let  us  imagine  two  Christians  in  the 
same  local  church.  One  attends  the  jmb- 
lic  services  of  worship  when  he  feels  like 


doing  so,  which  is  not  often.  He  gives 
what  he  chooses  to  give  (which  isn't 
much),  and  when  he  takes  the  notion 
to  give  (which  is  seldom).  The  second 
man  goes  to  church  each  Sunday  unless 
prevented  by  illness  or  some  other  hin- 
dering circumstance.  He  is  a  devoted 
member  of  the  choir,  teaches  in  the 
church  school  and  holds  a  responsible 
office  in  the  governing  board  of  his 
church.  He  gives  much  more  generously 
than  the  average  member  of  his  church 
and  seems  to  regard  his  abilities,  his 
time  and  his  money  as  a  stewardship 
that  demands  service  and  helpfulness 
from  him  whenever  possible.  Which  of 
the  two  has  the  stronger  faith,  in  your 
opinion  ?  Which  of  the  two  will  find  the 
greater  strength  in  his  own  spirit  if 
adversity  strikes  him  or  if  he  meets 
some  great  temptation  or  if  he  loses 
some  cherished  loved  one?  You  can 
answer  these  questions  easily ! 

And  there  are  other  things  that  give 
faith  importance  for  us  besides  its  cost. 
It  is  important  to  us  because  it  gives 
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US  some  very  precious  things !  And  we 
would  do  well  to  remember  what  they 
are  and  use  them  often ! 

Faith  gives  us  an  open  doorway  into 
the  presence  of  God,  to  have  fellowship 
with  Him  and  to  strive  to  please  Him. 
The  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
•did  not  mince  any  words  in  declaring 
emphatically  that  "without  faith  it  is 
impossible  to  please  Him."  (Hebrews 
11:6)  That  is  reason  enough  for  us  to 
try  to  develop  a  strong  faith  as  Chris- 
tians !  And  Jesus  gave  the  unequivocal 
command:  "Have  faith  in  God."  (Mark 
11:22) 

Faith  gives  us  comfort  also,  both  to 
cheer  us  and  provide  spiritual  strength 
in  our  daily  lives  and  also  to  reassure 
us  when  we  walk  through  the  shadows 
of  bereavement  with  our  faces  set  to- 
ward the  endless  morning  of  eternity. 

Said  an  old  prophet  long  ago:  "The 
Lord  is  good,  a  stronghold  in  the  day 
of  trouble;  and  he  knoweth  them  that 
trust  in  him,"  (Nahum  1 :7)  But  it  was 
Jesus  who  reassured  us  with  word  of 
the  Father's  house  of  many  mansions, 
where  a  place  was  to  be  made  ready  for 
us  if  we  open  our  hearts  to  Him  in  faith 
and  obedience.   (John  14:1-3) 

Faith,  you  see,  gives  us  the  key  to 
eternal  habitations  through  His  grace 
and  His  forgiveness.  What  an  ineffable 
gift  that  is !  Can  you  think  of  a  more 
vital  and  a  more  valuable  possession 
than  such  faith?  Is  there  anything  that 
we  should  not  be  willing  to  sacrifice,  if 
need  be,  in  order  to  have  such  a  faith 
for  our  very  own? 

To  put  it  in  other  words,  faith  is 
necessary  to  our  salvation,  in  this  life 
and  throughout  eternity.  It  could  not 
be  said  more  clearly  and  more  definitely 
than  it  is  declared  in  those  great  words 
that  shine  with  undimmed  splendor  in 
our  New  Testament :  "For  God  so  loved 
the  world,  that  He  gave  His  only  be- 


gotten Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in 
Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  ever- 
lasting life"  (John  3  :16) 

There  can  be  no  greater  gift  than 
salvation  from  our  sins,  with  everlasting 
lifel  Faith  has  its  greatest  importance 
for  us  in  thus  admitting  us  to  the  friend- 
ship and  the  forgiving  love  and  the 
eternal  companionship  of  the  Savior 
of  men ! 

But  with  that  greatest  gift  there  are 
lesser  ones.  For  instance,  faith  gives  us 
a  measure  of  courage,  even  when  things 
are  darkest.  It  is  an  old  word  but  a 
grand  word  of  perennial  truth  that  a 
wise  believer  gave  us  long  ago  when  he 
said  that  "whosoever  putteth  his  trust 
in  the  Lord  shall  be  safe."  (Proverbs 
29:25b) 

Such  courage  can  make  a  man  valiant 
enough  to  face  anything.  Paul  showed 
us  this  when  he  uttered  these  words 
that  deserve  to  rank  with  the  greatest 
words  in  our  New  Testament:  "I  can 
do  all  things  through  Christ  who 
strengtheneth  me."  (Philippians  4:13) 

Take  those  words  for  a  shining  motto 
when  you  think  you  cannot  possibly  go 
a  step  farther  or  fight  your  obstacles  any 
longer! 

Don't  you  see  that  faith  is  just  as 
important  to  us  as  we  are  willing  to 
allow  it  to  be?  If  we  are  content  to 
dally  with  it  as  a  kind  of  toy  or  bauble 
or  flimsy  adornment,  as  the  hypocrite 
does  with  it,  we  cannot  expect  it  to  re- 
make our  lives  or  transform  us  into 
shining  beacons  in  a  dark  world.  But  if 
we  sacrifice  for  it  and  persist  in  build- 
ing our  lives  upon  its  rock  foundations, 
there  is  no  limit  to  what  it  can  mean 
to  us! 

Let's  make  our  Christian  faith  central 
to  everything  else  in  our  lives,  and  not 
rest  until  we  make  it  dynamic  and 
glorious — a  lighthouse,  and  a  power 
house,  for  ourselves  and  others  near  us ! 


^Ofblc  "^aUzi. 


Bf  (loJsi&ni  GaA^poA,  J.Uiine^ 


FOR      THE      THIRD      WEEK      OF      THE      MONTH 


•  Subject  for  group  discussion: 

SOME  ADMONITIONS  OF  JESUS 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  Discuss  the  wisdom  of  the  admonition  of  Jesus  against  spending  our  time  and 
our  toil  for  things  that  are  not  worthy  of  them.  (John  6  :27) 

2.  Why  is  it  so  important  to  ourselves,  as  well  as  to  others,  that  we  respect  the 
personalities  and  the  rights  of  all  other  men?  (Luke  3:14b) 

3.  Discuss  the  tremendous  importance  of  the  warning  of  Jesus  against  our  giving 
ourselves  up  to  fear.  (Matthew  10:31) 

4.  Why  is  His  admonition  to  be  perfect  so  important  and  so  challenging  to  us? 
(Matthew  5  :48) 

5.  What  does  it  mean  to  'abide'  in  Him,  and  why  is  it  so  vastly  and  eternally 
important  to  us  as  Christians?  (John  15  :4) 


•  Resource  material: 

Can  you  think  of  anything  more 
important  to  us  than  our  sincere  and 
continued  efforts  to  follow  the  admoni- 
tions of  our  Lord?  Is  this  difficult  or 
easy?  Why  should  we  expect  it  to  be 
difficult?  Have  we  any  right  to  expect 
it  to  be  a  bed  of  roses,  in  view  of  the 
hardships  that  He  encountered?  Or  per- 
haps you  will  say  that  the  metaphor  of 
a  bed  of  roses  is  a  very  good  one — com- 
bining the  beauty  and  charm  and  fra- 
grance of  Christian  character  with  the 
possible  discomfort  and  pain  of  thorns 
that  symbolize  the  crown  His  tormentors 
fashioned  for  Him  at  His  death  on 
Calvary ! 

Jesus  went  straight  to  the  heart  of 
matters  when  He  taught,  like  a  singing 
arrow  that  a  taut  bow  drives  straight 
to  the  buU's-eye.  Jesus  never  missed, 
and  He  was  so  clear  that  a  child  knew 
what   He  was   driving  at!    Don't  you 


think  we  might  profitably  review  a  few 
of  those  admonitions? 

One  of  them,  though  couched  in  meta- 
phor, should  be  a  constant  warning  to 
us  to  stay  clear  of  a  profitless  waste  of 
time  and  toil  for  things  that  are  not 
worthy  of  either  the  time  or  1;^e  labor 
Listen  to  Him :  "Labor  not  for  the  meat 
that  perisheth,  but  for  the  meat  that 
endureth  unto  everlasting  life,  which  the 
Son  of  man  shall  give  unto  you.  .  .  ." 
(John  6 :27) 

Meat  was  only  a  figure  of  speech,  of 
course!  He  was  warning  His  hearers — 
and  you  and  me  today — not  to  put  in 
our  working  hours  trying  to  get  our 
fingers  on  things  that  would  slip  out 
of  our  grasp  almost  as  quickly  as  we 
possessed  them.  The  crafty  politician, 
scheming  and  making  his  deals  to  get 
some,  cheap  or  unworthy  advantage  that 
would  turn  out  to  be  only  a  shadow 
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and  a  snare,  should  memorize  that  warn- 
ing and  work  for  worthy  and  enduring 
things  that  would  win  him  the  respect 
and  gratitude  of  the  poor  and  the  un- 
derprivileged and  those  who  suffer  in- 
justices of  whatever  kind!  The  man 
who  lusts  after  wealth  and  pomp  and 
power,  not  because  he  wants  to  use 
them  worthily  as  a  sacred  stewardship 
but  because  he  wants  to  lord  it  over 
someone  else  or  use  them  to  exploit 
others,  would  be  richer  if  he  were  to 
follow  this  admonition  of  Jesus  night 
and  day ! 

Jesus  was  trying,  with  all  His  per- 
suasive powers,  to  get  us  to  distinguish 
between  the  things  that  have  only  tem- 
poral value,  as  over  against  the  things 
that  matter  eternally.  And  you  and  I  had 
better  make  that  distinction,  in  many 
ways  and  in  every  waking  hour  of  our 
lives,  if  we  arc  really  concerned  with 
building  for  eternal  life ! 

Or  consider  His  admonition  to  re- 
spect the  personalities  and  the  rights  of 
our  fellows.  Said  He:  "Do  violence  to 
no  man,  neither  accuse  any  falsely.  .  .  ." 
(Luke  3:14b)  He  was  talking  at  the 
moment  to  Roman  soldiers ;  they  needed 
to  hear  those  very  words.  But  so  do 
you  and  I  need  to  hear  them  and  heed 
them !  How  many  are  the  ways  in  which 
we  can  do  violence  to  our  fellows  1  We 
can  accuse  them  falsely,  and  pass  the 
hurtful  words  on  in  cheap  gossip  with 
insinuations  that  can  do  incalculable 
harm.  We  can  foreclose  a  mortgage  be- 
cause we  have  the  legal  right,  though 
considerations  of  sound  business  moral- 
ity may  be  all  on  the  side  of  the  man 
whom  we  are  preparing  to  wrong.  We 
can  be  all  set  to  do  to  a  neighbor  what 
Hitler  did  to  the  Sudetenland  or  to 
Poland,  but  we  should  remember,  be- 
fore we  start,  that  the  case  will  have 
to  stand  trial  before  the  bar  of  public 
opinion  and  before  our  own  conscience. 


And  how  we  sin  by  exposing  our- 
selves to  fear — taking  it  into  our  bosoms 
in  spite  of  our  knowing  that  it  is  like 
a  deadly  viper !  Can  you  recall  a  single 
instance  in  the  life  of  Jesus  where  He 
yielded  to  fear?  Isn't  that  fact  a  better 
warning  against  fear  than  the  words 
He  spoke  against  it?  And  isn't  this  fact 
a  very  persuasive  argument  that  we 
ought  to  try  to  live  above  fearf 

One  of  the  most  perplexing  of  the 
commands  of  Jesus  was  the  admonition 
to  be  perfect.  Do  you  say  you  can't  be 
perfect?  But  the  carpenter  doesn't  talk 
that  way  when  he  holds  his  level  against 
the  joists  when  he  is  laying  a  floor,  or 
when  he  holds  his  plumb  line  in  solemn 
judgment  upon  his  work.  Shouldn't  we 
be  as  stern  and  unyielding  when  we 
go  about  the  business  of  building  our 
own  immortal  character  ?  Remember  this 
when  you  are  tempted  to  think  He  was 
giving  us  an  unattainable  ideal  when  He 
said :  "Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as 
your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is 
perfect."   (Matthew  5:48) 

But  we  should  remember  that  He  gave 
us  an  inclusive  admonition — one  that 
comprises  many  others,  much  as  the 
multiplication  table  hugs  to  its  heart 
every  arithmetical  problem  that  you  will 
ever  encounter.  And  this  inclusive  admo- 
nition is  very  simple  but  extremely  de- 
manding, with  implications  that  you  and 
I  can  spend  the  rest  of  our  lives  search- 
ing for  and  solving.  Listen :  "Abide  in 
me,  and  /  in  you.  As  the  branch  cannot 
bear  fruit  of  itself,  except  it  abide  in  the 
vine;  no  more  can  ye,  except  ye  abide 
in  me.  I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches  : 
He  that  abideth  in  me,  and  I  in  him,  the 
same  bringeth  forth  much  fruit :  for 
without  me  ye  can  do  nothing."  (John 
15:4,   5) 

Let's  heed  these  admonitions !  They 
will  make  us  richer  in  eternal  values  ! 


^OfLix^  ^cdk^. 


Hif.  (l&Jsie^  Qa4^pun>  J.liiine^ 


FOR  THE  FOURTH  WEEK  OF  THE  MONTH 

•  Subject  for  group  discussion: 

RICHES  OF  THE  SPIRIT 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  //  you  believe  that  man  lives  by  other  and  better  things  than  bread,  tell  what 
some  of  these  are.  (Deuteronomy  8:3;  Matthew  4:4;  Luke  4:4) 

2.  How  should  we  see  to  our  altars,  both  in  our  places  of  public  worship  and  in 
our  spirits?  (Joshua  22  :10) 

3.  Why  is  it  so  incalculably  important  to  us  to  be  always  aware  of  God?  (Isaiah 
11:9;  II  Corinthians  4:6) 

4.  What  rewards  do  spiritual-mindedness  bring  us  in  this  present  life?  (Romans 
8:6) 

5.  Discuss  the  results  that  follow  if  we  seek  the  peace  of  God  in  our  own  hearts. 
(Philippians  4:7) 


•  Resource  material: 

All  around  us  are  cries  of  warning 
against  the  encroachments  of  material- 
ism. Science  has  almost  outdone  itself 
in  giving  us  gadgets,  including  a  bomb 
that  may  one  day  enable  men  to  commit 
the  supreme  blasphemy  and  shatter  the 
foundations  of  the  physical  universe  from 
under  us.  And  it  is  the  scientists  who 
are  the  most  frightened  at  the  results 
of  their  own  prowess,  for  no  man  can 
know  so  well  as  they  the  unutterable 
destruction  that  they  have  empowered 
us  to  let  loose  upon  our  physical  sur- 
roundings. Their  lips — trembling  lips — 
have  framed  words  of  warning  and  they 
have  called  upon  sane  men  to  turn  again 
to  prayer  and  sanity  and  the  ways  of  the 
God  who  made  us  for  better  things  than 
death. 

It's  late  already,  as  we  have  been 
warned,  but  we  should  still  turn  our- 
selves   toward    God   and    seek    out    and 


possess  the  inner  riches  of  the  spirit. 
And  this  spirit  within  us,  remember,  is 
immortal — the  one  timeless  possession 
in  the  fleeting  universe  of  the  physical 
where  the  time  clock  is  steadily  running 
down ! 

We'd  better  begin  to  reorient  our- 
selves and  build  our  lives  about  the 
spiritual  realities  which  are  the  only 
ultimate  realities  when  the  farthest  stars 
shall  have  ceased  to  be! 

We'd  better  start  by  realizing  anew 
that  we  don't  live,  any  of  us,  by  bread 
alone!  (Deuteronomy  8:3;  Matthew 
4:4;  Luke  4:4) 

When  we  have  learned  that — and  it 
shouldn't  take  a  thinking  man  long  to 
see  it — we'd  better  see  to  our  altars! 
Most  of  us,  I  venture  to  say,  do  not  re- 
member some  old,  old  words  in  our  Old 
Testament  that  carry  tremendous  im- 
plications :   "And  when  they  came  unto 
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the  borders  of  Jordan,  that  are  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  the  children  of  Reuben 
and  the  children  of  Gad  and  the  half 
tribe  of  Manasseh  built  there  an  altar 
by  Jordan,  a  great  altar  to  see  to." 
(Joshua  22:10) 

I  had  forgotten  those  words  until  I 
came  across  them  again,  but  how  many 
of  us  have  forgotten  the  wistfulness  and 
the  worship  that  inspired  the  hearts  of 
the  multitude  of  tribesmen  who  built 
that  great  altar  in  those  far-off  days 
of  bloody  animal  sacrifice  and  crude 
searchings  after  the  favor  of  the  God 
of  all  the  earth! 

We  have  altars,  you  and  I,  in  our 
best  moments — ^very  different  altars — 
within  our  immortal  spirits.  Let's  see 
to  them!  Let's  keep  them  there!  Let's 
not  let  them  crumble  way  in  disuse  until 
they  are  only  a  pitiful  pile  of  memories 
that  remind  us  wistfully  of  days  when  we 
were  closer  to  God!  Let's  see  to  them 
and  keep  them  in  iise,  lest  all  of  us  that 
is  worth  while  be  found  withered  and 
dead! 

Tell  me  this:  Does  it  come  very  far 
short  of  blasphemy  when  we  allow  our 
God-given  spirit  to  approach  disuse  as 
we  neglect  our  inner  spiritual  riches, 
miich  as  we  would  toss  an  emptied  can 
upon  an  ash-heap,  to  rust  and  be  for- 
go tt  en  f 

We  were  made  for  better  things  than 
that,  bearing,  as  we  do,  the  spiritual 
image  of  God! 

Tranquillity  is  one  of  the  spiritual 
riches  that  we  should  seek  and  find.  The 
wonderful  reception  accorded  the  late 
Rabbi  Liebman's  timely  book,  Peace  of 
Mind,  is  convincing  evidence  of  the  wide- 
spread hunger  for  inner  peace.  Too 
many  men  are  dashing  about,  searching 
for  things  and  reaching  after  material 


riches  as  if  they  were  the  only  true  yard- 
stick by  which  to  measure  our  success. 
Jesus,  at  the  risk  of  being  shrugged 
aside  as  a  mere  dreamer,  tried  patiently 
to  get  us  to  see  that  the  things  that 
really  matter  most  to  us — ^because  they 
last  longest  and  are  most  vital  to  our 
happiness  and  to  our  eternal  welfare — are 
not  the  things  that  rust  and  decay  and 
invite  thievery;  they  are  spiritual,  im- 
perishable, and  therefore  worthy  of  our 
very  best,  now  and  hereafter. 

This  means  that  contentment  is  one 
of  the  most  important  of  our  spiritual 
riches.  Watch  the  man  who  has  it — or 
some  appreciable  amount  of  it — and  learn 
how  tawdry  is  much  of  our  chasing  about 
to  get  things  that  bring  so  little  satis- 
faction when  once  we  have  closed  our 
fingers   about   them! 

It  was  not  a  mark  of  laziness  but  of 
wisdom  when  Paul  was  able  to  say : 
"I  have  learned,  in  whatsoever  state  I 
am,  therewith  to  be  content."  (Philip- 
pians  4:llfc)  Contentment,  I  venture  to 
suggest,  is  acquired  only  by  slow  stages 
of  learning;  it  can  never  be  an  outright 
gift.  I  doubt  if  it  will  ever  come  into 
your  heart  or  mine  as  the  lavish  outright  J 
gift  of  God.  ' 

Spiritual-mindness,  as  we  must  have 
discovered  for  ourselves,  is  not  easy  in 
a  material  world  and  in  a  physical  body. 
It  is  a  fight,  and  for  most  men  and 
women  it  is  an  uphill  one.  But  it  is  a 
neccessary  fight  if  we  call  ourselves 
children  of  God.  And  we  are  unworthy 
of  our  Captain  if  we  do  not  enter  the 
fight  with  flying  banners  and  stout 
weapons  and  high  resolves  to  settle  for 
nothing   less   than   victory ! 

Let's  strive  for  the  spiritual  riches 
that  spiritual  victories  will  give  us! 


Sso  ^ 


PEN   FRIENDS 

We  are  eager  readers  of  your  excel- 
lent magazine,  The  Link,  and  hope  to 
start  a  correspondence  with  two  Amer- 
ican friends.  Having  now  returned  from 
Russian  captivity,  we  are  going  to  im- 
prove our  English  knowledge  and  should 
therefore  like  to  establish  a  pen  friend- 
ship between  us  and  American  boys  or 
girls.  We  are  both  23  years  of  age.  We 
should  be  very  grateful  for  your  assist- 
ance. 

Erich  Besold 
Kulmbacher  Str.  72  part. 
Bayreuth/Bay,    U.    S.    Zone,    Germany 

Karl  Besold 

Kulmbacher    Str.    72/1 

Bayreuth/Bay,    U.    S.    Zone,    Germany 

CORRECTION,    PLEASEI 

In  regard  to  the  "United  States  Presi- 
dential Firsts  Quiz"  by  Edgar  Daniel 
Kramer  in  your  May  issue,  I  would  like 
to  know  definitely  if  it  is  correct  that 
President  Calvin  Coolidge  spoke  on 
radio  in  (1923)  or  1925  as  stated.  One 
of  my  barracks  mates,  who  is  a  good 
many  years  of  age,  disagrees  with  the 
answer  1925  and  says  it  was  1923. 1  don't 
disagree  because  I  am  just  18  years  old; 
on  the  other  hand,  I  have  not  discovered 
it  in  history.  I  would  appreciate  very 
much  knowing  the  correct  year. 

Pfc.  James  E.  Litman,  Asnr— 1427 6229 
G  Co.,  3rd  Bn.,  3rd  Arm'd  Regt., 
Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina 


Upon  inquiring  of  Haskins  Informa- 
tion Service,  we  were  informed  that  the 
first  president  to  make  a  radio  address 
was  Warren  G.  Harding.  This  was  on 
June  21,  1923,  when  he  spoke  on  the 
subject  of  the  World  Court.  This  has 
been  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
original  author  of  the  quiz,  who 
apologized : 

"All  I  can  say  is  that  I  drew  my 
information  from  what  I  considered  a 
reliable  source  and  that  I  am  sorry  if 
my  slipup  has  caused  you  any  embarrass- 
ment or  inconvenience." 

FAN    MAIL 

I  want  to  tell  you  I  surely  enjoy 
The  Link  very  much  and  wait  for  each 
copy  to  arrive. 

The  covers  you  use  are  very  fine. 

The  letters  you  publish  from  people 
over  here  have  been  very  helpful.  You 
printed  one  letter  that  enabled  me  to 
help  two  needy  German  families. 

We  thank  you  for  publishing  so  fine 
a  magazine  as  there  are  so  few  of  them. 

Cpl.   Harlan   G.   Little,   RA-31176251 
Med.   Det.,    319   Station  Hospital 
APO   69,   c/o  Postmaster,  New  York 

••• 

The  Link  gets  better  looking  and 
better  in  every  way  all  the  time. 

Gertrude   Doro 
3640  Herschel  Street 
Jacksonville    5,    Florida 
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Pfc. :  "Hey,  look  what  the  laundry- 
did  now !  They  sent  me  the  wrong  shirt. 
This  collar  is  so  tight  I  can  hardly 
breathe!" 

Cpl. :  "Don't  be  silly — that's  your  shirt. 
You  have  your  head  through  a  button- 
hole." 

— The   Sedbag 


First  Mosquito:  "Why  are  you  mak- 
ing such  a  fuss?" 

Second  Mosquito:  "Whoopee!  I  just 
passed  a  screen  test." 

— Exchange 


All  the  gals  tote  cases, 
Designed  for  making  up  their  faces. 
I  wish  they  had  some  other  kind. 
Designed  for  making  up  their  minds. 

— Lowry  Airmen 


Way  out  West,  there  is  a  small  rail- 
road station  named  E-U-R-E-L-I-A. 
The  conductor  and  brakeman  never  have 
agreed  as  to  the  correct  pronunciation 
of  the  name.  The  result  is  that  the  con- 
ductor comes  through  the  cars  an- 
nouncing, "You're-a-liah,  You're-a-liah." 

The  brakeman  follows  right  on  his 
heels,  calling  with  great  fervor,  "You- 
really-ah,    you-really-ah !" 

— Exchange 


A  mule  and  a  jeep  stopped  on  the 
road  one  day  and  looked  at  each  other. 

Mule  (breaking  silence)  :  "I'm  a 
horse.  What  are  you?" 

Jeep :   "I'm  an  automobile." 

Whereupon  they  both  laughed  heartily. 
— Boston  Naval  Shipyard  News 


Beneath  the  spreading  chestnut  tree 

the    village    smithy    snoozes ;    no    nag, 

since  1923,  has  been  to  him  for  shoeses. 

— The  Watchman-Examiner 


When  John  Jones  took  his  hunting 
dog  out  in  the  fields  to  show  him  off  to 
several  strangers,  to  his  amazement  the 
dog  pointed  at  one  of  them. 

"He's  smarter  than  you  think,"  said 
the  man,  "My  name  is  Partridge." 

— Exchange 


Everyone  has  some  useful  purpose  in 
life,  even  if  it  is  only  to  serve  as  a 
horrible  example. 

— Exchange 


t 


CltuAck&i.  and  0n<^xznl^aUan4. 
Affiliated  or  Co-operating  with 

THE  GENERAL  COMMISSION  ON  CHAPLAINS 

and  the  work  of  the 

SERVICE  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  LEAGUE 


\ 


ORGANIZATIONS: 


Nat'l  Council  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations 
International  Council  of  Religious  Education 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America 
International  Society  of  Christian   Endeavor 


CHURCHES: 


Advent    Christian    General    Conference    of        Evangelical    United    Brethren 
America 


Baptist,  General 

Baptist,    National    Convention    of   America 

Baptist,  National  Convention,   U.S.A.,    Inc. 

Baptist,   North  American   General   Confer- 
ence 

Baptist,    Northern 

Baptist,  Seventh  Day 

Baptist,   Southern 

Baptist,  Swedish 

Baptist,  United  American  Free  Will 

Christian  Reformed 

Christian    Science 

Church  of  Cod 

Churches  of  God   in   North  America 

Congregational  Christian 

Disciples   of   Christ 

Episcopal 

Evangelical   and   Reformed 

Evangelical    Congregational 

Evangelical   Free  Church  of  America 

Evangelical   Mission  Covenant 


Latter-Day  Saints 

Methodist 

Methodist,    African    Episcopal 

Methodist,   African    Episcopal   Zion 

Methodist,   Colored 

Methodist,   Free 

Methodist,   Primitive 

Methodist,  Wesleyan 

Moravian 

Nazarene 

Pentecostal    Holiness   Church 

Presbyterian,   Associate   Reformed 

Presbyterian,  Cumberland 

Presbyterian,   United 

Presbyterian,    U.S. 

Presbyterian,  U.S.A. 

Reformed  in  America 

Salvation   Army 

Seventh   Day  Adventist 

Unitarian 

United   Brethren    in   Christ 
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From  the  Retiring  Chief  of  Navy  Chaplains 
To  Link  readers: 

JUURING  the  years  since  the  first  issue 
of  The  Link,  I  have  felt  I  was  a  member  of  the 
group  of  young  men  and  women  of  the  Armed 
Services  who  have  looked  forward  each  month  to  the  visit  of  the 
Httle  magazine.  Though  I  have  known  only  a  few  of  you  personally, 
it  has  been  easy  to  visualize  the  ideals,  aspirations,  and  fine  char- 
acter of  the  unseen  company  of  readers  to  whom  The  Link  has 
been  a  companionable  friend. 

In  my  retirement  from  the  Chaplaincy  of  the  Navy,  I  do  not 
say  farewell  because  I  am  not  leaving  you  in  the  interest  I  have 
in  you,  nor  in  the  joy  I  receive  from  knowing  that  you  purpose 
in  your  lives  to  live  worthy  of  your  heritage  as  children  of  our 
Father.  I  will  continue  to  think  of  you  as  accomplishing  that  pur- 
pose, whatever  the  cost.  This  will  keep  me  close  to  you  because 
space  and  distance  do  not  separate  those  whose  hearts  are  akin. 

May  each  one  of  you  have  the  happiness  that  comes  from  the 
possession  of  the  great  indestructibles  of  human  living.  They  are 
the  ordinary  qualities  of  decency,  honor,  truth,  love,  and  goodness, 
but  they  are  the  most  permanent  values  on  earth.  The  young  Man 
of  Galilee  demonstrated  their  beauty  and  power  under  greater 
difficulties  than  you  and  I  will  ever  meet.  He  is  always  with  us 
and  ready  to  be  our  strong  partner  in  our  search  for  the  best. 

— Chaplain  William  N.  Thomas 


U.  S.  Army  Chaplain  School 
Library 


